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HOW JAPANESE CHILDREN CELEBRATE oe 
THE NEW YEAR | 


Told and Drawn by YOSHIO MARKINO 


HE Japanese child, like any of his Western prototypes, must needs have his 
games, and if he has no Christmas for their special benefit, New Year’s Day 
is the common heritage of every nation. This is the great day of Kado Matsu, 
the day when the picturesque daily round becomes even thrice as bright. In, 
about, round the house, there is no available space which is not decorated with 
fresh green pine branches, sometimes with the very tree itself. Through the 
greenery pass eager crowds of children, each in the brightest of new silk 
kimonos. The scene may sound strange in the European ear with its memories 
of a far different setting, and, indeed, this setting is no less different than the 
games which these quaint little maids and boys play in “sunny Japan” on 
New Year’s Day. 
The Game of Hariushi. 
First of these games, let us take part in that of Hariushi, The Needle Game. 
For this the children made ready, each his own supply of a few pieces of 
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Japanese tissue paper, a needle threaded with a half-dozen inches of thread, 
and a little ball of clay, moulded about the centre of the needle, so as to lend 
weight to the airy weapon. Next they squat on their haunches in a circle, 
while a little pile of the bits of tissue is built up in the middle by. equal 
contributions from all the players. He or she, who is to begin the game, takes 
the point of his needle between the teeth, and drawing the thread tight lets 
fly the dart. As many of the pieces of paper as adhere to the point when 
the needle is withdrawn form the register of the player’s score. If by chance 
the first player capture all the heap, the rest must rebuild it from their own 
stores, and the lucky beginner tries again. If you only get a few sheets the 
needle is passed to the next player, but if nothing rewards the venture you 
pay forfeit by adding to the pile as many sheets as there are other players. 
This game is very popular, and the children become incredibly excited over it. 





KAKIZOME. 


When it is done their artistic nature asserts itself, for the tissue is folded 
into paper animals, or used for the drawing of little pictures, two tricks in 
which every Japanese child excels. 


The Game of Kakizome. 

Kakizome signifies: The first trying of the brush! It is a custom for the 
children to have new paint brushes on New Year’s Day, and when they have 
taken them out they write a few words of some well-known motto on large 
sheets of tissue. Sometimes, instead of a motto proper, they will write some 
such single words as the Japanese for Pine, Bamboo, Plum, Crane, or Tortoise, 
which are names with a meaning such as Long Life! Then they draw 
pictures of these plants or animals on the papers. The papers are pinned all 
over the walls, and when a New Year caller comes to the house he is expected 
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to view these with as much admiration as is felt by the children whose exhibits 
they are. The papers remain on the wall until the fifteenth day of the month 
(January), when they are taken down and attached to the Kado Matsu—which 
you will remember as the pine tree which plays so great a part in the New 
Year decorations. Then tree and pictures are solemnly burned in the garden. 
While the burning is going on the children are quite agitated to see how high 
the ashes will mount in the air, as during the year to follow their artistic 
powers will grow in a like manner. If the ashes mount out of sight the 
fortunate draughtsman is hailed as a great artist of the future. 


Manzai, or Long-Life Game! 


Manzai is the game of Long Life To You! and as such is to be celebrated 
only on the actual birthday of the New Year. It is a play between two 
people, 
who dress 
up in ap- 
propriate 
costumes. 
Tayu, or 
The Noble 
One, puts 
onthe dress 
of the old- 
time no- 
bility, and 
he also car- 
ries a Tsu- 
dsumi or a 
sort of little 
drum. His 
fellow is 
the Saizo 
or Servant, 
and he has 
in conse- 
quence a 
large bag 
or wallet 
fastened 
about his 
shoulders. 
Then, when 
all is in 
order, the 
couplestart 
on their 
rounds, for 





they are all The Saizo The Tayu with his Tsudsumi 
' MANZAI, 

beggars. 

None the 

less their welcome is everywhere assured, and being introduced into the 

equivalent of our drawing-rooms, the couple make many merry jests which 
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they accompany with dancings, pursuit of the children, and all sorts of rather 
boisterous mirth. Naturally they are great favourites with: the young. When 
the performance is over they beg for mochi, or New Year cake, which is 
promptly stored in the Saizo’s bag. Then with many wishes of Long Life 
and general prosperity to the entertainers, the couple depart. It is not at all 
lucky to offend the Manzai players, or to refuse them either entrance or 
charity. Their games are rather a curious parallel to the Mumming and other 
ancient survivals of early days which still linger in parts of England, on the 
Berkshire Downs for 
example, or in a still 
more disguised form 
in the painful noises 
emitted morning and 
evening by those wha 
are pleased to call 
themselves Waits. 


Tako, or The Game 
of Kite. 


The Japanese 
boy is so inordinately 
fond of his kite that 
a saying has arisen, 
“The boy is the de- 
scendant of the 
wind!” Hence it 
is only fitting that 
the wind should not 
be forgotten in the 
rejoicings of the New 
Year season. On 
that day there is 
accordingly a great 
display of kites fly- 
ing over every level 
place, often, too, 
from the streets, or even the tops of the houses. They are of every shape 
and size, of every sort and fashion, of every imaginable kind. They are also 
decorated, and that in the most lavish fashion. But of course he is the 
most fortunate whose kite ‘flies furthest up into the domain of his father, The 
Wind. Some think that he must needs favour the likeness of his own human 
children the best, and their kites are therefore made in this semblance: one is 
no larger than the little bee whose form it apes, one is a bird, one a fan, and 
another a butterfly. After the war with China, it was inevitable that some should 
bear upon their faces a portrait of the favourite general ‘or admiral. Most 
humble of all are those upon which there is only a little patch of characters, 
here a name and there a wish, both implying the other after the usual Japanese 
trick of double meanings. That this motley array of kites is a quaint enough 
sight you may imagine without the aid of the picture. Yet this picture is not 
an exaggeration, so innumerable are the zrial voyagers which The Sons of the 
Wind send up to greet their lord and father on this his New Year festival. 





TAKO. 
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Hamayumi, or The Game of Small Bow and Arrows. 


The most orthodox of presents to a Japanese child is that of a toy bow 
and arrows, finished of course ‘with all the minute care and decoration’ for 
which his race is so justly famous. Against the great day they are hung all 
round the best rooms, and when that blessed time arrives, the children gather 
for a game of Hamayumi. Large goals or hoops of tissue are now hung up 





HAMAYUMIL. 


and the children take it in turns to shoot. He who begins continues until he 
makes a miss, when the bow passes to the next in order. When the mere 
sport of shooting palls, zest is added to the game on the same principle as 
that employed in hariushi, only now it is slices of cake and no longer mere 
tissue which are set up for a mark, while the fortunate competiter has for 
reward as many slices as will adhere to his arrow when it is withdrawn from 
the pile. Similarly, if he miss, the shooter must pay dire forfeit, one slice of 
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cake being forfeited to the mark for as many competitors as are in the game. 
With such a reward and such a penalty it is hardly to be wondered at if the 
children grow entirely absorbed in the mimic contest. 


Temari, or The Game of Ball. 

The ball is the child’s universal means of play, but in Japan it is especially 
the portion of the girls. At the New Year they are very busy in the manu- 
facture of these playthings. They are wonderfully skilled in the manufacture, 
which is carried out 

as follows. A hand- 

ful of cotton wool 

is rolled in the 

hand until it is as 

circular as may be, 

and the children 

are from long use 

very accurate in this 

respect. The em- 

bryo ball is then 

wound round and 

round with thread 

until it is so hard 

that the tightest 

squeeze will make 

no impression upon 

it. Afterwards the 

ball is cunningly 

decorated with a 

series of coloured 

lines and_ ribs, 

fashioned out of 

many strands of 

thread or even of 

silk. To use a 

needle for this 

stamps the child as 

unskilled, a_ true 

artist employing 

only the hand and 

holding one end of 

the decoration fast 

between her teeth. 

It is astonishing 

TEMARI. what beautiful de- 

signs can be thus 

carried out, many of 

the finished balls having an unmistakable likeness to the appearance of tortoise- 
shell, chrysanthemum flowers, the leaves of the flax plant, or a- sheaf of pine 
needles. On New Year’s Day the girls play ball while the boys are shooting, 
and it would be hard to find an European child who could bear a part with 
them. Indeed, their play is more like that of the most skilled jugglers, three 
girls often keeping as many as a dozen of the balls in motion at the same time. 
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Koma, or The Game of Top. 

Tops once more are a universal plaything, and in Japan the boys have as 
much skill in their 
use as the girls have 
with the ball. In- 
deed, there would 
seem to be no limit 
to the number of 
tricks which they 
can play with these 
fascinating toys. 
While the top spins 
a Japanese boy 
thinks nothing of 
raising it off the 
ground on to the 
palm of his hand, 
and even of letting 
it spin off one hand 
on to the other, the 
only support on 
which it turns be- 
ing a string wound 
tightly from the 
finger of one hand 
to a finger of the 
other. Again, a 
spinning top will be 
thrown many feet 
into the air and 
recovered, still spin- 
ning, on the hand 
which threw it. A 





KOMA. 


particularly fascinating form of the game is called Fimyo Goma, or Life Top: it 
is played by several lads in concert. Crying, Hee! Fu! Mee! (which is of course 
no more than the familiar One! Two! Three!) they launch their tops at the 
same moment, and he whose top spins longest is acclaimed winner. Of course 
this game is in no way peculiar to Japan, but there will not be many boys 
in England who would be able to carry through even one of the many tricks 
of these little Japs, without bringing the top to an immediate standstill. For 
these competitions will be carried out through all the various evolutions of which 
I have already made mention. It is really little wonder that with all this 
early training the Japanese excel every nation, the “heathen Chinee” not 
excepted, in the practise of the amusing art of conjuring. 

Here, if I pause from dealing out details of the games wherewith little Japs 
amuse themselves at the New Year, it is not for lack of matter. Look at my 
last picture and you will not want to have a printed name underneath it in 
order to know all about its ways and methods, just as every child in the 
East or in the West will at once recognise it for an early familiar of the 
playroom. And, even as you will find that the familiar “ Battledore and Shuttle- 
cock” comes out of the Land of the Rising Sun, so it may be that, had I 
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space, these pages should show you that a Japanese boy can use his hand and 
foot in ways which are not so remote from those your English schoolboy uses. 


A GAME WHICH NEEDS NO NAME! 


Also it is not only in England that a girl will use a rope for graceful 
exercise, or her skirts for a dance, though she wear a robe less complicated 
than you see at the Gaiety. But I must end—-MANZAI! Long Life to you! 








THE 


SAVIOUR 


By AQUILA 


F course I was at a disadvantage 
from the start, and still remain 
so, as I’m not a professional fighter ; 
and then again I was very young, and 
the thing came so suddenly, like lightning 
out of a clear sky. I confess that I got 
rattled and I’m afraid I ran a bit amuck ; 
a pretty easy thing to do under a hot 
sun, and not to be too severely criti- 
cised. On this I can speak with pro- 
fessional authority. 

It was just toward the end of that last 
little Afghan misunderstanding, when 
Ayub Khan was letting us know a thing 
or two, and we were beginning to prove 
more apt than he fancied. 
Dicky Slape and I were up from Bom- 
bay doing volunteer work with the 
hospital corps. We were attached to 
a big horse battery—the Ninth Irish, if 
I remember rightly—and the half of a 
native light mountain battery to fill up. 
Besides our “ Tommies,” we had some 
two thousand Sepoys, picked fighters 
every man of them; and I know we 
thought that we were just about good 
enough for anything that was floating 
round looking for trouble. 

As to where we were going or what 
we were doing, I give it up. We would 
march two days to the north, over hills 
and nullahs, break our way through miles 
of dense jungle, drag the guns through 
dried-up water courses under a swelter- 
ing sun, and finally circle round east or 
west and go back again. 

I suppose the Colonel knew what 
he was about, as he had wig-wag men 
out on the hills continually, but I'll be 
hanged if I believe another soul knew 
even where we were. Of course there 
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were various rumours in the air, the most 
plausible of which was that we were 
bottling up a big tribe of Hillsmen who 
wanted to join our friend Ayub. 

Naturally the temper of the battery 
wasn’t exactly angelic; dragging those 
twelve-horse guns over almost impass- 
able country and then dragging them 
back again—and apparently all for no 
purpose—was hardly likely to be pro- 
ductive of an exemplary spirit and con- 
versation, even had the Ninth been built 
that way. So the hills resounded with 
the crack of whips puncturing fiérce, 
blood-curdling oaths and the clang of 
iron-shod gun-wheels as they bounded 
and crashed along the rocky route, while 
occasionally the harsh scream of a re- 
fractory baggage camel would add to 
the pandemonium. 

Dicky and I thought that we were 
abused by being stuck on to the tail 
of such an unsatisfactory expedition as 
this, when there were such lively times 
‘way ahead at the front. We had no 
patients in the hospital, and dispensing 
did not take up more than a couple of 
hours a day, but the dreary monotony of 
the thing fairly broke our hearts ; and 
added to this was the fear that all the 
fun would be over and we would be sent 
back to Bombay without either of us 
seeing a scrap. We had heard firing 
several times while we lay in reserve, 
and after the affair was over had been 
rushed up front to aid the hospital staff 
there, and then, before another shot was 
fired, we were sent back to our “ Royal 
Irish Stick-in-the-Muds,” as we dubbed 
them. 


At last it came, however, and I think 
201 
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we both got enough to last us for the 
rest of our lives. 

We had come into camp early one 
Sunday morning after one of our usual 
fruitless prowls. Away, and on the side 
of the camp furthest from the hospital 
tents, were some foothills that ran up 
and back to what I have since learned 
was a spur of the Hala Mountains. To 
the left of these foothills and directly 
behind the camp the gurs were parked. 
Discipline had grown somewhat lax, 
especially on Sundays, and it was custo- 
mary for the various battery champions 
to engage in bare-knuckle fights, a form 
of amusement much in favour with 
Thomas Atkins. 

A quiet spot would be chosen, well 
out of range of the provost and the 
guardhouse tent, when the two would 
strip, and amid the cheers of their 
several factions proceed to pummel 
each other beyond recognition. The 


prize in these encounters was rarely 
more than a few quarts of porter, and 
as often as not they were indulged in 


for pure Irish love of a scrap. 

Now, I had attended one or two of 
these little interviews, and as my leather 
medicine case usually contained a flask 
of whiskey I was made welcome. On 
this particular Sunday morning I was 
given the tip that quite the most im- 
portant meeting of the season was to 
take place that afternoon between Ted 
McGann and “Scrapper” Foley, both 
battery drivers. The men had each 
fought all comers and neither had been 
beaten, and now they were to come 
together themselves, and a battle royal 
was expected. 

I knew McGann well; a big, muscular, 
Irish giant, who on occasions could 
swear the whole battery to a standstill ; 
as good-natured a ruffian as ever strode 
a horse, and I certainly could not see 
where the other fellow came in at all. 

I tried to get Dicky to come along, 
but he said we were a lot of blankety 
blank brutes, etc., so I saddled my pony 
and rode off by myself. It was a long 
ride, through a thick patch of jungle, 
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then out over the plain for a couple of 
miles to the foothills. I had had the 
direction pointed out to me, and ex- 
pected to have no difficulty in finding 
the way; but I suppose I must have 
been late in starting. Anyway, I failed 
to meet any of the men going out, and 
must have gone considerably out of my 
way before I finally saw the crowd. 
They were gathered in a little clearing 
just on the edge of the great jungle that 
spread away up the mountains, with 
hardly a break for miles and miles. 

The men were stripped and battling 
like tigers, and the thud of heavy fists 
on naked flesh was accompanied by the 
gasps and ejaculations of the spectators 
as they surged in a solid ring round 
them. The fight was a game one, and 
McGann was living well up to my ex- 
pectations and slowly wearing his man 
out, when suddenly another fight started 
on the outside of the ring. I had noticed 
with surprise several natives in the crowd 
as I rode up, but thought that they were 
some of our Sepoys. Now I saw my 
error ; for at the starting of the outside 
fight a cry rose, and a dozen long Afghan 
knives flashed in the sunlight and sank 
in the group of excited men before they 
knew that danger was near. 

Then came a horrible panic. The 
men tried to break and run, but the 
fierce Hillsmen swarmed in hundreds 
and blocked every path. Our men were 
unarmed save for their belts, but many 
a savage head went down under the 
brass buckles. They were banked up 
in a solid mass round my pony for awhile 
so that I could not stir. Once I caught 
sight of McGann—naked, bloody and 
terrible—standing across the body of his 
late foe, his arms swinging like flails, 
and I saw man after man go down 
beneath their crashing weight; and 
then the fight swept in between us, 
and the next instant a man sprang 
savagely at my throat. 

I saw the flash of a long knife, but at 
this point the pony took a hand in the 
matter and doubled up my assailant with 
a kick in the solar plexus. And he and 
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I made a break for liberty, and had 
almost got clear out to the open when 
four of the black devils rushed us 
together, and at the same instant a wild 
cut from behind ripped my arm open, 
and the sudden pain made me drop my 
only weapon, my riding whip. 

I had no time to think, to pray, before 
the foremost man had grasped my bridle 
and—then came a fierce Irish oath, a 
savage, grinding smash and a_ hoarse 
voice in my ears: “ Ride, sonny, ride 
like hell, and duck, for Gawd’s sake, 
duck !” 

I turned for an instant, my pony 
springing almost from under me as 
McGann struck her savagely, and saw 
him standing off the crowd for my 
escape. He had a knife in each hand 
that he had wrenched from men as he 
struck them down, and his terrible exe- 
cution checked the rush for one moment, 
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and that moment gave me my chance. 
So far there had been never a shot fired. 
The fight had been deperate, but beyond 
the fierce Irish curses, silent. The evi- 
dent intention was to surprise the camp 
before they could bring up the guns; 
and as my mare went by the last clump 
of jungle like a flying shadow there was 
a hoarse murmur, and then for the last 
time I heard McGann’s voice in the dis- 
tance, ‘ Duck, fur Gawd’s sake, duck!” 
and I ducked—God bless him !—I ducked, 
and the next moment the ping of a jezail 
bullet told me that I’d done it none too 
soon. 


What a ride that was! The bullets 


kept skimming over me and under me 
as I lay along the pony’s neck, and they 
chased us right into camp, sometimes by 
short cuts—for I had to keep to the open 
and so go round—getting almost within 
striking distance of those long knives. 


The men were stripped and battling like tigers. 
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God forgive me! but I was so utterly 
terrified that I only clung, sobbing and 
moaning in an agony of terror, to the 
pony’s neck. Suddenly she was stopped 
short with a wrench and I waited with 
my eyes shut for the end, till a rough 
arm seized me and a rougher voice 
shouted, “Good Gawd! Doc, what’s 
up.” 

I came to my senses with a gasp and 
tumbled off the pony into the hands of 
the corporal’s guard, who were coming 
up on the double to find out the mean- 
ing of the distant shots. Another mo- 
ment and a bugle sang shrilly and the 
whole camp sprang to active life, while 
from the distant foothills came a mutter- 
ing that grew to a hoarse roar as Ayub 
Khan and his wild, glittering army swept 
into sight. 

The buzz in the camp grew to a clang- 
ing din. Everything was in the wildest 
confusion ; the noise of a thousand feet 
shook the ground ; a dozen bugles rang 
out, and the horses came with a rush, 
ridden hard with whip and spur, their 


chains clashing and jangling as they 


dashed for the guns, They were fol- 
lowed by a couple of regiments of our 
Goorkhas, who went forward at the 
double, belting and fixing bayonets as 
they ran, their boyish faces set and their 
eyes snapping eagerly. 

Just then the Adjutant rode past, and, 
seeing me, reined up with a jerk: “ Any 
men in the hospital, youngster ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, get your doolies together ; 
quick ; go back to the rear about five 
hundred yards so that I can find you 
readily when I want you.” 

“ And the tents sir ?” 

“Oh, damn the tents. Let ’em stay.” 
And off he went, bawling to a bugler as 
he rode. 

Well, you may be sure we scrambled 
then, and in about five minutes Dick 
and I had the doolies together and were 
trotting to the rear. 

Meantime over toward the foothills 
there was a steady, rippling snarl, with 
now and again a faint Goorkha cheer. 
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Then the guns began to roar, but only 
fitfully, and I sat on the mare and 
strained my eyes to see how things were 
going. The whole plain was covered 
with a heavy pall of smoke that rose 
slowly and sullenly to the hills above ; 
but with the exception of an occasional 
glare of flame and now and again a 
shadowy moving mass, I could 
nothing. 

Then as I still watched, out came one 
of the guns, the men clinging to the 
caisson and the drivers lashing the 
horses furiously. 

On they came, snorting, reeking and 
cursing, the gun bouncing and smashing 
after the flying horses. Then another 
and another dashed by, overturning 
tents and stores in their mad flight. 

What did it mean? I was dazed, 
bewildered. The firing had drawn 
close, and dimly through the smoke 
came the broken ranks of our brave 
Goorkhas, running, fighting and cursing 
in that horrible, smoky glare ; reforming 
at every chance, only to be broken again 
as the fierce Paythan wave broke over 
them. 

I sat in my saddle in stupid bewilder- 
ment, absolutely lost in the thick of the 
fight. Whichever way I turned there 
was nothing but that horrible, choking 
smoke and those sullen glares of hellish 
flame, with here and there hand-to-hand 
struggles seen for a moment dim, indis- 
tinct and terrible, then blotted out in 
flame and smoke. 

Just then the last gun got clear and = 
came flying past. Riding along with 
the leaders, his face all bloody, with a 
heavy whip in one hand and a revolver 
in the other, came the Adjutant, lashing 
the horses desperately. As he passed 
he caught sight of me, and with a fierce 
oath leaned over and struck my pony. 
“Damn you, get back you fool!” and 
he was gone, while the pony reared and 
plunged, and with a yell I woke up. 
Aye, woke and howled and shouted 
wildly, firing my revolver into the smoke 
and waving my sword as the pony 
plunged after the retreating gun. 


see 
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Fortunately, the plucky little mare had 
more sense than her master and got in 
with the retreat ; but it was a long time 
before I came to myself, weary and 


hoarse with shouting. I was riding 


along with the battery, and gradually 
the scorching fire blot faded a little out 
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charger, whom I hardly recognised for 
our old Colonel, caught up with me and 
rode a moment at my side. He looked 
down with a strange, kindly look in his 
eyes, that I had never seen before. 
Then he leaned over and stroked the 
mare’s neck and said, “ Ease her a little, 


On they came, snorting, reeking, and cursing. 


of my eyes and I grew sane and ashamed 
of myself, though I doubt if any man in 
that wild, sweating crowd had even seen 
my crazy exhibition, for bullets were 
still whistling like hail around us and men 
dropped in ones and twos every moment. 

As we raced on a man on a big 


sonny ; ease her.” He finally slackened 
his pace with us for some fifty yards and 
then said, “ Now, boy, let her go!” and, 
touching his own horse, he sprang for- 
ward and the pony went after him like a 
flash. A few yards further on and I saw 
what it meant. There, right across our 
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path, lay a broad, deep ditch ; and over 
it were going the guns, some leaping 
clean after the flying horses, others 
jarring and jamming on the opposite 
bank and lifted beyond by shéer muscle 
and brawn. 

The mare could never have cleared it 
as I was riding her ; but as the Colonel’s 
charger rose to the stiff jump she followed 
easily, with a shrill whinney to the 
stallion, and we lighted safe in the 
paddyfield, and ten minutes later were 
in the centre of a solid British square, and 
Dicky and I were Jaughing and crying 
and shaking hands—and we weren’t the 
only ones, either. 

The ditch ran in an irregular square— 
as is common in all Indian rice districts 
—right around the field where we had 
made our stand. It had lately been 
flooded for the irrigation of the crop, 
but had dried down to a sloppy mud 
bottom. Our guns faced the four sides 
of the field as the fight came up, for 
the Hillsmen kept on our track like 
wolves, the Sikhs and Goorkhas holding 
them back for four or five minutes at a 
time, at a horrible cost ; but minutes 
meant guns, and they were worth their 
weight in gold, while valour and blood 
cost a shilling a day. 

Suddenly a bugle rang, and was 
echoed far and near. The hour of 
sacrifice was gone and our gallant Sepoys 
melted away to right and left before the 
Afghans and broke into a hard rush for 
the rear of the field, where rough ladders 
and ropes were slung to help them across. 

Our Afghan friends were on top of us 
like a whirlwind, but the ditch was our 
salvation. Again and again they came 
up, under a murderous fire, right to the 
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ditch. A few leapt it fair and clean, but 
only to fall on the triple hedge of steel 
that never wavered. It was our turn at 
last, and our guns belched out flame and 
death and cut long lanes in their ranks 
as they rushed fearlessly up to certain 
death. 

For four long hours they kept at us, 
fighting grandly, with a stubborn fury 
that, under wise leadership, would make 
them well-nigh invincible. Then, like a 
sullen thundercloud, they drew away, 
still firing, and we were saved. 

When the pall of smoke lifted, the 
pale, cold moon was floating overhead, 
shining so peacefully over the scene 
that it was almost impossible to believe 
that the last few hours had been other 
than a feverish dream. But the horror 
of that night of hospital work over the 
course of our wild ride was a fitting 
ending to so dire a day. 

We found McGann stark and naked, 
with his dead around him, and we 
wrapped him up in a British Jack and 
laid him to rest with his foes. 

And then, to my utter stupefaction, I 
found that I—the coward, who had been 
driven, sobbing with fear, into camp 
—was a hero, the saviour of the guns. 
The Colonel bought a set of silver- 
mounted harness for the little mare, and 
when we got back to Bombay the city 
was full of the wildest tales of my ride 
and the number of savage Afghans I had 
slain, till I could have died of shame. 
But the more I denied the more they 
believed, and the Colonel just smiled, 
too, till one day he came round to the 
college and called me out before the 
whole crowd and pinned a cross on my 
coat for bravery. 
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HE earliest representation of the 
Nativity is to be found in the 
Catacombs. In this primitive drawing 
of a babe in a manger, into which are 
peering two indefinable animals, we see 
reduced to its simplest terms the great 
theme that was destined to evoke the 
latent possibilities of art. 

For some centuries the early artists 
show little variety in their treatment of 
the subject, dealing with it in a quite 
simple manner, aiming at nothing beyond 


the relation of the Scripture story for the © 


benefit of those who could not read. 
These Nativities consist of a group 
comprising the Madonna and Child, the 
aged Joseph, shepherds, and perhaps 
angels ; also invariably an ox and an ass. 

The Virgin, as the mother of the 
infant Jesus, presents Him to the world, 
but there is never the slightest suspicion 
of pride in her attitude or countenance, 
gratitude and intense humility being the 
chief characteristics. In some of the 
earlier paintings indications are given of 
the sufferings of motherhood, but this 
was afterwards omitted, being regarded 
by the Church as unorthodox. A certain 
mystery surrounded the birth, and the 
Blessed Virgin being without sin the 
punishment of Eve did not fall upon 
her. She is generally represented wor- 
shipping her Son, and in the beautiful 
face of the mother there is no trace of 
earthly affection; her features are re- 
strained and calm, with the serenity of 
high spirituality. She is clad in the 
traditional red gown and blue mantle. 

St. Joseph is generally old and grave, 
and is often watching the scene at some 


distance, full of thought, and occupying 
a subordinate and somewhat awkward 
position. One always feels that the 
artists had some difficulty in placing him 
to their satisfaction—or rather to the 
satisfaction of the theologians. 

The ox and the ass are to be found 
in almost every picture of the Nativity, 
until we come to the eighteenth century. 
Their appearance may probably be 
accounted for by reference to the 
passage in Isaiah, “ The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib ;” 
also the Septuagint verse in Habakkuk, 
In medio duorum animalium innolesceris. 

The early Italians generally place the 
scene in a grotto or cavern. This may 
have reference to Isaiah xxxiii. 16. As 
early as the days of Justin Martyr we 
find the belief general, two pilgrims to 
Bethlehem having stated that the birth 
took place in the fissure of a rock. One 
of the numerous legends that have 
gathered round this great event records 
that while travelling slowly, the night 
overtook Mary and Joseph when they 
were still some miles from Bethlehem, 
and that an angel came to guide 
them along their way. As the Blessed 
Virgin was too weary to proceed any 
further, the heavenly messenger led 
the travellers to a cave by the way- 
side, where in bygone days Jesse, the 
father of David, had sheltered his sheep. 
Another version tells of their arrival at 
night in Bethlehem, when they vainly 
knocked at every door asking tor shelter. 
The khan was full, but the porter, hear- 
ing that they belonged to the House of 
David, led them into a stable hollowed 
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it of the rocks, which was near the inn. 
The manger is generally placed in a 
straw shed at the entrance to a cave, and 
the country around is rocky. 


Traditionary lore was in the keeping 


THE 
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conventional and symbolical manner. 
A good example of this traditional 
treatment is to be seen in our own 
gallery, No. 573, by Andrea Orcagna, of 
the Florentine School. It is quite 


NATIVITY. 


Afte: Fra Angelico. 


of the Church, and early Christian art 
was under its tutelage, so we must 
always remember that the artist 
could not indulge freely in fancy. He 
was obliged to treat his subject in a 


simple and thoroughly medizval. 
Taddeo Gaddi and most of the painters 
of the trecentisti adopting the traditional 
methods of expression, failed to relieve 
the monotony or extend the range of 
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ideas. Giotto, in the Arena Chapel at 
Padua, had revealed keen observation of 
nature, but his more original treatment 
being constantly repeated, soon lost its 
force under his immediate successors. 
Fra Angelico was one of the last 
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straw-covered shed placed outside the 
entrance to the cave; angels sing above, 
whilst the Madonna kneels in adoration. 
There is no joy of motherhood in 
her face; it is the pure and sinless 
countenance of one beheld in a vision. 


THE ADORATION OF THE 


Afler Genttie 


Florentine artists to shake off the old 
influence, as his Nativity at San Marco 
cannot fail to reveal. There is a simple 
earnestness about the picture that is very 
characteristic of the holy monk ; but we 
notice that truth of representation is 
carried only so far as is necessary for 
complete symbolism. There the 
No. 231. December, 1902, 


is 


la Fabriano 


naturalism is 
not thought of. symbolism reigns 
supreme. The indispensable animals, 
solemnly staring at each other, have 
never been studied at first hand, and 
reveal the saintly monk as incapable of 
coping with the lower creation. 

It is a picture that deals exclusively 
P 


Anything. approaching 





THE NATIVITY AND THE ANGEL 


APPEARING TO THE SHEPHERDS. 


After Domenico Ghirlandajo 


with religious ideas, it appeals to the 
soul and not to the eye, and we must 
judge it accordingly. Much more 
beautiful is the same artist’s treatment of 
the Adoration of the Magi, in the National 
Gallery (No. 582). In this small example 
we can trace the delicacy of his spring- 
like colouring, his minute care of detail, 
his missal-like tendency. Although a 
rocky and inhospitable district, the 
ground ts covered with gay flowers that 


Nave sprung up to receive the Lord 


of Life, a legend asserting that the 
vegetable world also bore witness to 
His divinity. 


We may consider Gentile da Fabriano 
to be the first painter in whom we trace 
a strict departure from the Giottesque 
tradition, which had become _ very 
corrupt. We can trace in this early 
Renaissance painter the spirit of the 
humanists who left behind exclusively 
Church ideas, and began to think of Art 
for itself. In this artist we notice a great 
love for the joyous aspect of life, and 
some anxiety to represent things as they 
appeared to him. His rather worldly 
spirit is shown in the Adoration of the 
Magi, in the Galleria Antica e Moderna, 
Florence. We cannot help feeling that 
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the painter wishes chiefly to show off 
the detail of the retinue, the horses, 
pages, and elaborate trappings. Giotto 
would have treated such a subject very 
differently, bringing into more. promi- 
nence the religious subject. This 
tendency to introduce elegant courtiers 
and richly-dressed ladies was further 
developed by Pisanello and his suc- 
cessors. Both Pisanello and Gentile 
reveal much fondness for animals. 
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Although there can be little doubt 
that Gentile da Fabriano showed a 
novel interest in the beauties of Nature, 
we cannot fail to notice that medizval 
ideas predominate, and he _ belongs 
in a quite lesser degree to the new 
movement. He shows no signs of 
having paid attention to anatomy or 


perspective in any marked degree. In 
contrast with the Giottesque school we 
find greater freedom in the arrangement 


THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI, 


Ajler Domenico Ghirlandajo 
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of the figures, and the actions and poses. We can trace the influence of this 
But he lacks the total interest shown in picture in Benozzo Gozzoli’s Adoration 
science by the sculptors who were his of the Magi, in the chapel of the Palazzo 
contemporaries, and was not affected by Ricardi. Although a pupil of Angelico, 
the classical revival. In architecture he we find at once that Gozzoli had a 


THE SHEPHERDS WORSHIPPING, 


After Lorenzo di Credi 


retains the Gothic forms. The colour- love of Nature which was outside the 
ing is rich, and the details exquisite. province of the ecstatic monk, and he 
There is not lacking some fine feeling, loved to represent crowded backgrounds 
and we are touched by the attitude of with gorgeous pageants, a fine expres- 
the Child, who lays His tiny hand on _ sion of his sympathy with life as it was 
the head of the old white-bearded king. seen with a kind of refined yet sensuous 
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enjoyment in 
days. 

A very original and beautiful Nativity 
is the one by Piero della Francesca in 


the early Renaissance 


THE 
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own sake, appears apart from merely 
religious significance. The lines are 
flowing, the composition is complicated. 
Francesca was a great mathematician 


THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS. 


After Bernardino Luini 


Art had 


our National Gallery, No. go8. 
now advanced considerably, and some- 
thing more than painted symbolism is 


aimed at. The idea of picturesqueness, 
of beauty and form loved for their 


and wrote on perspective, so that this 
picture displays much knowledge that 
was lacking before the time of Uccello, 
Masolino, and Masaccio. Being an Um- 
brian, he combined a mystical piety 
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with his art that gives an added charm. 
The group of angels, lightly touching 
their lutes and singing, the hilly land- 
scape and the birds scattered here and 
there, the delicately modulated tones ; 
all these things impress us so that we 
are lost in admiration of the harmonious 
whole. 

Botticelli’s treatment of the subject 
(1,304 National Gallery) is full of meaning 
and originality, although on account of 
a «certain confusion arising from an 
overcrowded picture it is not an alto- 
gether pleasing work. Yet it well 
repays close inspection and some 
thought. It was painted after the artist 
became a piagnone and shows the in- 
fluence of Savonarola, who laid particular 
insistance on the reconciliation of God 
with sinners as the teaching of the 
Incarnation. In the sky a circle of 
enraptured angels rejoice over the 
salvation of the world. Immediately 


below is a dark grove of pines which 
Botticelli, being a profound student of 
Dante, doubtless meant to signify the 


tangled forest that represents human 
life. In the midst of it, reared on a 
white rock, we see the stable of Bethle- 
hem, on the roof of which three angels 
(typifying Love, Innocence, and Hope) 
are singing. The lower part of the 
picture gives us three groups of angels 
and men embracing, suggesting the 
reconciliation of heaven and earth. 

He has again dealt with the subject 
in a picture at Florence, with portraits 
of the Medici family, but in the midst 
of all the exultation, we realise that he 
is sad in spite of himself, and we cannot 
escape the inevitable vein of melancholy. 

There is much to admire in Domenico 
Ghirlandajo’s Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, although it can claim little 
originality. The artist made ample use 
of the teaching of those who preceded 
him, and his technical skill was great, so 
that he produced works that could not 
fail to please. Indeed, he attained an 
extraordinary popularity in his day, 
and has always found many admirers, 
even in our own century, in spite of 
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Ruskin’s indictment that he was “a gold- 
smith who painted.” The Virgin kneels 
in meek adoration, whilst the Infant 
Saviour—pointing to His mouth with the 
traditional gesture that has reference 
to the Word of God—lies at her feet on 
a portion of her robe. Down the hill- 
side, in the distance, come the Magi 
with their retinue. The artist indulged 
freely in the use of architecture ; and 
we notice, more particularly in his 
Adoration of the Magi (Florence, Capella 
dell’ Ospizio degli Innocenti), how lavish 
he is in the use of rich Florentine cos- 
tumes and the introduction of con- 
temporary portraits. In the Magi 
picture there is treated the novel inci- 
dent of two children being presented, 
on one side by St. John the Baptist, and 
on the other by St. John the Evangelist. 
In the background we have to the right 
the shepherds watching the herald angel, 
whilst to the left of the landscape the 
massacre of the Innocents is depicted. 

Lorenzo di Credi was inspired with 
a genuine and most religious love of 
this subject. He frequently indulges in 
it, with greater reverence of treatment 
than was possible to Ghirlandajo. A 
most beautiful example is to be found at 
Florence. Amidst lovely flowers lies the 
Divine Child, whose head rests upon a 
sheaf of wheat, alluding to Him as the 
Bread of Life. Shepherds and angels 
stand near, or kneel in adoration. 
Especially beautiful is the youth who 
carries a lamb. It is a calm and holy 
scene, full of the piety that was a marked 
characteristic .of the artist’s own life. 
An almost over-conscientious — finish 
marks the smallest detail. 

More original and very striking is 
Luini’s fresco of the Magi at Saronno. 
The aged Gaspar has a grand face ; he 
is kneeling to receive the Holy Child’s 
blessing, whilst Balthazar presents his 
offering on the other side. Melchior is 
a negro, in accordance with tradition. 
The three kings represent old age, 
manhood, and youth, also the three 
races of mankind—Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth. A star gleams above the 
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stable, whilst in the distance is a curious 
procggsion, intcluding horses, camels, and 
a gifaffe. 


THE ADORATION 
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influence of Perugino, also: the Paduan 
masters, there is miuch sweetness and 
serenity in these works. One of them 


OF THE MAGI. 


After Bernardino Luini 


Painted in the intermediate style that 
immediately preceded the sixteenth- 
century masters are the Adorations by 
Francia at Bologna. Strongly under the 


is an ex-volo picture painted for 
Bentivoglio, a red-cross knight who is 
praying among the shepherds. Each 


face is fixed on the Child in intense 
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concentration and reverent admiration, 
unmingled with human sympathies. 
Two goldfinches are perched on a spray 
near, and a plant of meadow-trefoil 
seems to symbolise the Trinity. Very 
tender and graceful is the other Nativity 
by Francia, somewhat feminine and 
lacking in power perhaps, but full of 
gentle harmony. Some critics (Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, for instance) regard 
the devotional feeling as being on the 
surface, and a lack of life and glow a 
marked defect; yet Raphael declared 
that Francia’s Madonnas were the most 
beautiful he had ever seen. A popular 
story—now discredited —is that the 
artist died of grief at seeing himself sur- 
passed by the young Raphael. 

Fiorenzo di Lorenzo introduces, with 
beautiful effect, an angel choir in his 
Nativity at Perugia. This charming 
picture is one of the happiest treatments 
we know of, including the best features 
of the highest art. 

As Art expanded itself and became 
aware of its possibilities in the matter of 
composition, perspective and _ chiaros- 
curo, the Nativity was regarded more 
and more as a subject which lent itself to 
infinite variety of treatment, to expansion 
of gorgeous detail, and symbolism gave 
place to naturalism. 

In the sixteenth century the simple 
and noble treatment of the earlier 
schools fell away. The religious ideal 
of the Middle Ages declined, Art shook 
off the old conventions and yielded to 
other impulses and aims than the 
illustration of the sacred event. The 
world had awakened from the deep 
sleep of medizvalism, showing a new 
enthusiasm for the beauties of nature, 
and joy in the renascent world. The 
study of the antique helped towards that 
perfection of form which the medizval 
artist had neglected, thinking only of 
purity of idea, and ever making human 
beauty subordinate to ascetic ardour and 
spiritual aspiration. 

Religious laxity and a more human 
treatment is observable in the Nativities 
of the sixteenth century. The scene is 
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depicted in a frankly natural manner, 
following probability. and ignoring 
traditional treatment. No longer does 
the artist try to crowd his picture 
with every incident in the Christmas 
story, in order that he may satisfy the 
ecclesiastical conscience, ‘ composition ” 
being now of primary importance. The 
unlikely is avoided, even though sym- 
bolism demand it, the nimbus departs, 
and the Virgin and infant Jesus are 
humanised. Instead of a devout Ma- 
donna, calm and adoring, we have an 
earthly mother full of human affection, 
and the Babe has no touch of the 
Divine to distinguish Him from other 
children. 

As an example of this changed ideal 
we may study La Notte by Correggio 
(Lombard School) in the Dresden 
Gallery. Here is no hushed reverence, 
but a picture full of the artist’s own 
particular sensuous charm. The Virgin 
is happy and smiling, of an innocent 
beauty and inherent grace. . We are 
won by her irresistible tenderness, yet 
we are conscious of a posturing affecta- 
tion, and we feel that in a lesser artist 
the subject might degenerate, until it 
indulged in exaggerated ecstasies and 
simpering prettiness. One of the shep- 
herds is a big, burly man leaning on his 
staff, whilst the other, a youth, looks up 
with earnest and rapturous gaze. A 
charming feature of the picture is the 
presence of a woman who has accom- 
panied the shepherds and brought two 
turtle doves in a basket. The scene is 
at night, but a supernatural radiance 
emanates from the Divine Infant, of 
dazzling brilliancy, if we may judge by 
the onlookers. In the sky we see a 
group of angels displaying the charac- 
teristic foreshortening in which this 
artist indulged, and which evoked the 
remark, “Ci avete fatto guazzetto di 
rane.”* No oneis kneeling in adoration. 
St. Joseph is busy tethering the ass, and 
a large dog takes a prominent position 
in the immediate foreground. There 
are no decorative qualities, such as were 
* “You have made us a fricassee of frogs.” 
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largely used by masters of Botticelli’s 
type. Symbolism has vanished. 

The Venetian School held out longest 
against the decline that began soon after 


all the figures radiating from him, and 
everything else made subordinate. His 
Nativity also displays great originality. 
We have the scene in the upper loft of a 


THE ADORATION OF THE CHILD JESUS, 


ifler Francesco Francia 


the death of Raphael, and Tintoretto’s — stable, with the ox and ass below, also 
Adoration in the Scuola di San Rocco a peacock. The face of the Madonna is 
is a marvel of power. It is novel in most beautiful. These works undoubtedly 
treatment, the picture being something indulge in imaginative power unknown 
like a star, of which Christ is the centre, to the contemporary Paolo 


Veronese, 
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tially a decorative painter, although, of 


with whom the subject was a great 
course, of the highest type, and it is 


favourite, the Magi giving him an oppor- 


THE HOLY NIGHT. 
After Correggio. 
easily observable that he subordinated 


the religious to the decorative effect. 
His delight in rich colours, sumptuous 


tunity of introducing splendid architec- 
ture and elaborate details dear to his 
splendour-loving genius. He was essen- 
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palaces, jewelled robes and impressive 
architecture made him choose _ the 
Adoration of the Magi in order to 
display his gift of painting. 

The simple, pious Madonna is trans- 
formed into a vision of earthly beauty, 
clad in jewels, satin, and velvet. The 
ascetic ideal has gone, and the central 
fact of the Incarnation is too often lost 
sight of in the sumptuous accessories. 
When the simple noble treatment of the 
earlier schools fell away we find that not 
only luxuries but frivolities were intro- 
duced. We have the Nativity with 


variations that could well be dispensed 
with, such as a white dog springing at 
the ox (Cavallino), the diversion of a cat 
and a monkey (Mazzolino), and other 
incidents of a similar nature, all calculated 
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to withdraw the interest from the main 
subject. 

Good taste revolts at this degradation 
of a great subject, and the lack of 
religious feeling that gave place to 
originality of a low type. 

Yet we must remember that the 
Italian Masters never descended to the 
vulgar realism indulged in by other 
schools when dealing with this subject ; 
they were not content, as were Rem- 
brandt, Murillo, and Velasquez, with a 
mere group of peasant life, but ever 
sought to adorn and idealise ; so that it 
is to these masters, with their inherent 
love of beauty and far-reaching insight, 
that we turn at Christmastide for fresh 
inspiration and a renewal of the spiritual 
life. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


By NORA CHESSON 


HERE is a new star in the sky 
That shepherds where the hills 
were high 
Beheld, and they were sore afraid. 
There is a Jewish birthing-bed 
That ox and ass stand watching by ; 
And of it is the marvel said 
That the child’s mother is a maid. 


No Jewish dame of high degree, 

But born of humble folk is she ; 

Her mother Anne for daily bread 
Spun that her children might be fed. 
Mary was pale and fair to see, 

A white-rose woman, not a red, 

And drooping was her gracious head. 


They gave to a grey-haired man 

For wife : and calm her life-days ran, 

Filled full of work the whole year long ; 

But they went smoothly like a song, 

As once beside her mother Anne. 

With prayer she met the cares that 
throng, 

In her great meekness she was strong ! 





An angel ; and it so befell 

She did not faint for sudden awe, 
But when the rosy wings she saw, 
She brought him water in a shell 
And said, “I have no more to give ; 
Drink, Mighty One, and bid me live.” 
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> Pe She met beside the village well 
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“ Lift up thine eyes, lift up thine heart, 
Of women thou art set apart. 

Maids love and wed and live content 
But thou for nobler use art meant. 

A pilgrim in God’s way thou art, 
Thou, Joseph’s maiden wife, shalt be 
Maid-mother of the Deity. 


“ Hail, Virgin Mary, full of grace !” 
His glory flamed upon her face, 

And since that day her looks do bear 
Such sweetness as God’s angels wear 
Who all day see Him in their place. 
To-night the time is full : the air 

Is bright with angels’ wings and hair. 


To-night in Bethlehem there lies 

God ’neath a maiden mother’s eyes : 
Cattle and angels watching stand 

For witnesses on either hand. 

God has come down from His broad skies 
And given unto earth His Son 

Incarnate in this little one— 

This little babe that sucks and cries 
And knoweth not that He has come 

To save the folk of Heathendom. 
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How the Ex-President made the Lion 
Roar 


T is of course quite impossible that I 
should be able to tell to-day how 
many wild beasts I have killed. It is 
not to be expected—especially as I have 
not been present at a big hunt for nearly 
fifty years—that I should remember the 
exact number of lions, buffaloes, rhino- 
ceroses, giraffes, and other big game. 
Nor can I recall to my mind all the 
details connected with those hunts. But 


I know that I must have shot at least 
thirty to forty elephants and five hippo- 


potami. And I know that I have killed 
five lions myself. When I went hunting 
I always took a companion with me, as 
well as good horses; and I made it a 
rule, whenever we went ona big hunt- 
ing expedition, to allow two or three 
waggons of our poor people to accom- 
pany us, so that they might have the 
game. 


How Young Kruger made the Lion 
Roar 

I shot my first lion in the year 1839. 
I was then fourteen years of age. A 
lion had attacked our herds and robbed 
us of several head of cattle that were 
grazing by the banks of the Rhenoster 
River in what has since become the 
Orange Free State. Six of us started 
(1 was the seventh, but did not count) to 
find that lion. We were all mounted 
and rode in parties of three, with a good 
distance between each two parties. The 
lion sighted us before we were face to 
face with him, and came on with a wild 


I MADE THE LION ROAR 


AND OTHER HUNTING ADVENTURES 


By PAUL KRUGER 
Ex-President 


rush. The three adults with whom I 
had come, my father, my uncle, and my 
brother, quickly tied the horses together, 
then turned them round with their heads 
in the opposite direction to that from 
which the lion was bearing down upon 
us. This is the regular procedure at a 
lion hunt ; for if the horses catch sight 
of a lion, there is always a danger that 
they may get frightened and bolt. 

My relatives placed us. I was told to 
sit behind—or, from the lion’s point of 
view, in front of—the horses, with my 
rifle covering him. His last bound 
brought him close to me; then he 
crouched, with the intention, it seemed 
to me, to jump right over me-on to the 
horses. As he rose, I fired.+ And so 
fortunate was my aim, that I killed him 
outright, and he nearly killed me in his 
turn, for he almost crushed me as he 
fell. My companions ran to my assist- 
ance ; but I needed no help, for the lion 
was dead. It was a fine beast. 

Hearing the shot, the other three 
hurried up, and then we all stood round 
the lion and talked the adventure over. 
A certain Hugo knelt down to measure 
the lion’s teeth, which were extraordi- 
narily big. Thinking no harm, I jumped 
on the lion’s stomach. As I did so, the 
air shook with a tremendous roar, which 
so frightened Hugo that he forgot his 
‘teeth measurements and fell down flat 
upon his back. The others laughed 
loudly, for every hunter knows that if 
you tread upon a lion's body within a short 
time of his death, he will give a short last 
roar as though he were slill alive. The 
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breath still in him being forced from the 
stomach through the throat produces 
the roar. Hugo of course knew this, 
but he had forgotten it, and was greatly 
ashamed of his fright. In fact, he was 
so angry that he turned on me to give 
me a good hiding. But the others 
stepped good-naturedly between us and 
made him see that it was only my 
ignorance and not my bad intention 
which had given him so great a fright. 

I shot my second lion behind the 
Magaliesberg on the Hex River. My 
uncle Theunis Kruger and I were after 
a herd of antelopes when, my horse 
being done up, I was left behind, alone. 
Walking him, I came upon a herd of 
lions. Escape ona tired horse was out 
of the question. Suddenly one of the 
lions left the herd and made a dash for 
me. I allowed him to come within 
twenty paces and then shot him through 
the head. The bullet passed through 
the head into the body. The lion fell, 
his head turned from me; but rose 
almost immediately and returned to his 
companions, whilst I reloaded my rifle. 
However, when he had reached the 
herd, he fell down dead. Encouraged 
by my success, I fired upon the others. 
But in vain. They escaped to the 
nearest mountain, and I was not able 
to follow them. A few years later I 
had another encounter with a herd of 
lions, which had killed several of our 
oxen on this very spot. These also 
escaped into the same mountain ; but I 
had the good luck to shoot two. My 
companions, who were not so swift of 
foot, lost their quarry. 

I shot my fifth lion in the Lydenburg 
District on a trek towards the Elephant 
River. We were pursuing one that had 
robbed us of several oxen. I at that 
time possessed a good and faithful dog, 
who was my constant companion, and 
very useful when we went hunting. 
When he had found a lion in the bushes, 
he would bark and bark till the lion 
roared angrily back at him. When the 
dog saw me coming, he stood aside a 
little. Now the lion got ready for me ; 
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but at the moment of springing, the dog 
seized him from behind, and a bullet at 
close quarters despatched him quickly. 
This was the fifth lion which I have killed 
singlehanded, although in company with 
others I have of course shota great many 
more. 


Elephant Hunting. 


During a march against Moselikatze, 
who, a short time previously, had sur- 
prised and cut down our people, ‘I was 
ordered to set out with a strong patrol 
from Womlerfontein, where we left our 
waggons, to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
position. At Elephant’s Pass, in the 
neighbourhood of Rustenburg, we came 
across a big herd of elephants. The 
pass owes its name to this encounter. 
My father hunted them, but Comman- 
dant Potgieter prevented him from 
shooting, as the enemy might be nearer 
than we knew. These were the first 
elephants I saw. 


A Race for Life or Death. 


I once nearly lost my life in a race 
with anelephant. One day, Adrison van 
Rensburg and I were in the veldt look- 


ing for elephants. Van Rensburg was 
behind me, when the first herd came in 
sight. I galloped on to get a good shot 
at them. I could not wait for van 
Rensburg, for the horse I was riding that 
day was a particularly spirited animal, 
and had the habit of running round me 
in a circle after I dismounted. This 
necessitated my quieting and holding 
him, and so some time was lost before I 
was ready to shoot. As I jumped down, 
one of the elephants caught sight of me, 
and came through the bushes as fast as 
it could go. At the moment of dis- 
mounting I knew nothing of my danger, 
and had not the least idea that an 
elephant was after me. Van Rensburg, 
however, saw everything, and called out 
as loudly as he could to warn me. I 
turned and saw that the elephant was 
flattening the bushes behind me with his 
heavy weight as he broke through the 
underwood. I tried to mount, but the 
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elephant was already upon me, and the 
weight of the underwood, trodden down 
and held together by the bulk of the 
elephant, pinned me to the ground. I 
found it impossible to mount. I let go 
of my horse, freed myself with a tre- 
mendous effort, and sprang right before 
and past the elephant. He followed, 
trumpeting and screaming, hitting out 
at me fiercely with his trunk. Now 
came a race for life or death. How- 
ever, I gradually increased the distance 
between us; but that was a race I am 
never likely to forget. 

The Kaffirs, who were with us, were at 
that time about a hundred yards away. 
When they saw what was happening, 
they too commenced running ; so there 
we were : the Kaffirs first, I after them, 
and after me the elephant in furious 
pursuit. Whilst running, the idea came 
to my mind that I would catch the Kaffir 
who proved the poorest runner, and as 
the elephant bore down on him, step 
suddenly aside and kill it at close quar- 
ters. I had kept hold of my rifle, a big 
four-pounder. But the elephant was so 


tired out by this time, that he himself 
put a stop to the hunt by standing still. 
Just then van Rensburg came up, but his 
horse, putting a foot into a hole, grown 
over with grass, both rider and horse 
came down, for van Rensburg’s foot had 


caught in the stirrup. Meanwhile the 
elephant had disappeared. After van 
Rensburg had found his legs again, I 
said to him— 

“Hunt in that direction,” pointing to 
it with my finger, “and try to catch my 
horse |” 

The elephant in making his escape had 
first turned towards the north, then 
towards the west, the direction in which 
the herd had moved on. I said to van 
Rensburg— 

“When you have found my horse, 
bring it after me. I will meantime 
follow the herd of elephants, and not 
lose sight of them till you join me.” 

I soon came up with the female 
elephant that had pursued me. The 
calf ran a little way behind her. I 
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passed it quickly to get near the mother; 
but it screamed when it saw me, and the 
mother, who turned round quickly at the 
cry, just caught sight of me as I jumped 
into the bushes. I ran as fast as I could 
through the underwood, and came sud- 
denly upon van Rensburg, who had 
caught my horse. 

“‘ Here are tsetse flies,” he said; “ we 
must turn back.” 

“Very well,” I answered, “ you go on, 
but I must get a shot first at these 
elephants, who have given me so much 
trouble.” 

The mother and her calf had mean- 
while disappeared, but before I made 
my way back I was so lucky as to shoot 
two of the herd. Unfortunately my 
horse, whose name was Tempus, had 
been stung by the poisonous flies, and 
shortly after our return, at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season, sickened 
and died. 


A Panther Hunt. 


When quite a youth I encountered 
a panther. My uncle Theunis, his 
son, and I were hunting antelopes 
(elands), near Tiger Fontein Farm, in 
the neighbourhood of Ventersdorp, and 
we soon found an antelope in the cover. 
My cousin rode in front and my uncle 
followed him ; there was a distance of 
about forty yards between them. Sud- 
denly a panther appeared and made for 
us at a furious rate, although we had 
given him no provocation whatever. He 
overtook my uncle, but a well-aimed 
shot from his rifle brought him to the 
ground at the very moment when he 
was leaping on to the horse which he 
was riding. 


The Dog and the Lion. 


A big lion hunt, in which we all took 
part, gave me the opportunity of witness- 
ing a remarkable instance of fidelity on 
the part of a dog. We had a whole 
pack of hounds with us. When they 
had found the herd of lions, they sur- 
rounded it, barking furiously. One of the 
hounds would go no further from us 
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than about twenty paces. There he re- 
mained barking; but nothing could 
induce him to join the hounds—he was 
too frightened to do that, and too faith- 
ful to leave us. One of the lions made 
for us, and then—the poor terrified 
hound was the only one who did not 
run away. He stuck to his post. He 
trembled and howled with fear—to say 
nothing of more visible signs of distress 
—and every second he looked round 
anxiously at his master to see if he were 
still there, hoping, I dare say, that he 
would fly, and that the dog might follow 
at his heels But the master stayed, and 
so the dog stayed. The lion was within 
ten paces of the dog when we shot him. 
And even now the timid dog was the 
only one of all the noisy pack who 
attacked him as he fell under our fire. 
He nearly died of fear, but remained at 
his post for love of his master. 


How Paul Kruger did not Drown 
the Buffalo. 


I brought down my first buffalo very 
near the spot where I first met the 


elephants. A flying herd of buffaloes 
came up from the valley by the bank 
of the stream. We hunted them, and I 
led. A buffalo-cow left the herd and 
made a rush for me as I jumped from 
my horse in order to shoot. I was ready, 
however, and when she had come very 
near I shot her through the shoulder. 
The impetus of her onset knocked me 
down, and she rushed on over my body, 
fortunately without stepping on me. 
She took refuge on the opposite bank 
of the river, where we killed her. My 
next adventure with buffaloes took place 
near Bierkraalsspruit farm. The under- 
wood was from four to five feet high, and 
contained a number of buffaloes. Six 
of us came to hunt them. I forced my 
way alone through the bushes to see if 
it was possible to get a shot there, and 
passed a herd of buffaloes without being 
aware of them ; but before long I came 
right upon a second herd of the beasts. 
A big buffalo at once turned his atten- 
tion to me, but fortunately his horns 
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were so wide apart that in butting, trees 
and bushes got mixed up between them, 
which not only broke the force of his 
attack, but hid me very effectually, if 
gnly for a few moments, from his sight. 
Trying to get out of the wood, I found 
myself suddenly amongst the herd 
which I had passed a little while ago, 
without noticing them at the time. 
Even now I only realised the position 
when I ran right up against a buffalo 
that was just getting up from the ground. 
Angered at being disturbed, the beast 
tore my clothes from my back. My 
comrades took the hoof of the buffalo 
for his horns, as they stood outside the 
wood, so high did he raise it in attack- 
ing me. ‘Fortunately I escaped with a 
fright. 

My brother-in-law, N. Theunissen, and 
I weve hunting near Vleeschkraal in the 
Waterburg District, when I had a most 
unpleasant encounter with a buffalo. I 
had hit one, and he had escaped into 
the densely growing thorn-bushes. As 
it was impossible to follow on horse- 
back, I gave my horse in charge of my 
brother Nicholas, and followed the 
buffalo on foot. The great thing was 
not to lose sight of him in the thick 
undergrowth. Believing myself to be 
the pursuer, I was unpleasantly startled 
to find him suddenly facing and attack- 
ing me. I got ready to shoot, but my 
flintlock missed fire, so I had to run for 
it. The rains had been heavy, and just 
behind me was a big swamp into which 
I fell as I jumped out of the enraged 
beast’s way. The buffalo fell in after 
me, and stood over me threateningly 
before I had time to rise. 

My rifle was in the water and useless ; 
but, fortunately for me, as the buffalo 
butted at me he rammed one of his 
horns fast into the ground of the swamp, 
where it stuck. I got hold of the other 
and tried with all my strength to get the 
animal’s head under the water and so 
suffocate him. It was a difficult thing 
to do, for the horn was very slippery on 
account of the slimy water, and I needed 
both hands and every atom of strength 
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I had to keep his head under. When 
I felt it going I disengaged one of 
my hands to get at the hunting-knife, 
which I carried on my hip, in order 
to rid myself of my antagonist. But 
if I could not hold the brute with 
two hands, I certainly could not hold 
him with one, so he freed himself with 
a final effort. He was in a sad plight, 
however, nearly suffocated and his eyes 
so full of slime that he could not see. 
I jumped out of the swamp and hid 
behind the nearest bush, and the buffalo 
ran off in the opposite direction. My 
appearance was no less disreputable 
than that of the buffalo, for I was 
covered from head to foot with mud 
and slime. Theunissen, hearing the row 
we made, knew there was something 
amiss, but he could not come to my 
assistance. It was impossible to get 
through the undergrowth of thorns on 
horseback. 

When I had cleaned myself down a 
little, I got on the track of the rest of 
the herd, and was lucky enough to shoot 
two. 


Concerning Rhinos. 


My first rhinoceros I encountered on 
a patrol-ride during our expedition 


against Moselikatze. As I was slightly 
in advance of the others, my uncle 
Theunis Kruger gave me permission to 
fire, and I was so fortunate as to bring him 
down with the first shot. I had an ugly 
experience the next time that we hunted 
rhinoceros. I must mention here, that 
we had made an agreement by which the 
one who behaved recklessly or allowed 
game which was merely wounded 
to escape through cowardice should 
receive a sound thrashing. There was 
something wrong with my rifle on the 
morning we started, and I was obliged 
to take an old two-barrelled gun, one 
barrel of which was injured, conse- 
quently its range was considerably 
lessened. I knew that a shot was 
thrown away on a rhinoceros unless 
you managed to send it through the 
thin part of its skin. We came across 
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three of them, a bull and two cows. 
They were Witharnostersf most dan- 
gerous brutes. I told Theunissen to 
follow the two cows and not to lose 
sight of them. It was my intentiog fy 
kill the bull, and then join in pursujt of 
the cows. My comrade fired from time 
to time to let me know where he was, 
for he was soon out of sight in the thick 
undergrowth of the wood. When I 
had passed the rhinoceros I jumped 
from my horse to shoot him. I placed 
myself so that he had to pass me within 
ten paces ; this would give me a good 
oppor.unity to hit him in a vulnerable 
place. One bullet killed him outright. 
I mounted and rode as fast as I could 
go in the direction whence I heard 
Theunissen’s gun, loading my rifle as I 
galloped. He had just sent a second 
bullet into one of the cows as I came 
up. The brute stood quite still. I saw 
that the second animal was trying to 
get away through the underwood, which 
was less dense here than anywhere else, 
and I went after her. As I rode past 
my comrade he called out—- 

“Don’t dismount in front of the 
beast ; she’s awfully wild, and can run 
like anything.” 

I did not pay much attention to the 
warning, knowing Theunissen to be 
over-cautious, but jumped off my horse 
and ran obliquely past the rhinoceros. 
She had scarcely caught sight of me 
before she was in hot pursuit. I 
allowed her to come within a distance 
of three or four yards. The percus- 
sion-cap missed fire, and there was 
no time for a second shot, since 
the animal was close upon me, and 
nothing to be done but to turn round 
and run for dear life. In atteimpt- 
ing to do so, my foot struck against 
the thorn roots, and I came down 
flat on my face. The beast was upon’ 
me; the dangerous horn just missed 
my back ; she pinned me to the ground 
with her nose, intending to trample 


* Rhenoster is the Afrikander for rhinoceros. 
Witharnoster is a white rhinoceros.—Translator's 
Note. 
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me to death. But at that moment 
I turned under her and got the con- 
tents of the second barrel full under 
the shoulder-blade, right into her heart. 
I owed my life to not letting go my hold 
on the gun during this dangerous ad- 
venture. The rhinocercs sprang away 
from me, but fell dead within a few 
yards. 

My brother-in-law hurried up as fast 
as he could, for he thought I had got 
mortally wounded by my own gun in 
this deadly combat. When he saw, 
however, that I was standing up safe 
and sound, he took his sjambok, and 
“according to agreement” commenced 
to belabour me. soundly, because I had, 
according to him, acted recklessly in 
disregarding his warning. Good words 
and attempts to justify my conduct were 
thrown away on him; I had to take my 
hiding. But it was the first and the last 
time” that’ he had occasion to thrash 
me. 


How the Rhino. got away, but the 
Hunter lost his Thumb. 


In the year 1845, my two brothers 
and I were making a halt near Seku- 


kuni’s “town,” not far from the place 
where the Spekboom River joins the 
Steelport River, in the northern Trans- 
vaal. We outspanned, and I went in 
the course of the day on to the veldt 
to shoot some game. I was mounted, 
and carried my big four - pounder. 
After about an hour’s ride I came 
across a rhinoceros and fired, but 
only succeeded in wounding the animal, 
which fled into the wood. I dismounted 
quickly, ready to shoot again, but moved 
only a few steps away from the horse, 
as in case the rhinoceros should turn, 
intending to attack me, it would 
be necessary to remount at once. I 
succeeded in getting a second shot, but 
at that very moment my rifle exploded 
just where I held it with my left hand. 
The lock and the ramrod lay before me on 
the ground and the barrel of the gun 
behind me. I had no time to think, for the 
furious animal was almost upon me; so 
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I jumped on my horse and galloped 
away as fast as I could, the rhinoceros 
in fierce pursuit, until we came to the 
ford of a small brook, when my pursuer 
came to the ground and so allowed me 
to ride quietly in the direction of our 
waggons. During the next day our 
people, guided by the traces of my 
horse, went to the spot, and there they 
found the rhinoceros still alive, and, 
following the trail of blood, discovered 
the remains of the rifle and my thumb. 

My hand was in a _ horrible state. 
The great veins were torn asunder and 
the muscles lay exposed. The flesh 
was hanging in strips. I bled like a 
slaughtered calf. I had succeeded in 
tying a big pocket-handkerchief round 
the wound whilst riding, to save the 
horse from being splashed with blood. 
When I got to the waggons my wife and 
my sister-in-law were sitting by the fire, 
and I-went up to them laughing to pre- 
vent their being frightened. My sister- 
in-law pointed to my hand, which looked 
like a big piece of raw meat, the hand- 
kerchief being saturated with blood. 

“Look what fat game brother Paul 
has been shooting!” she said. 

I called out to my wife to go to the 
waggon and fetch some turpentine, as I 
had hurt my hand. Then I asked my 
sister-in-law to take off my pouch-belt, 
and she saw that my hand was torn and 
noticed how white I was, for I had 
hardly any blood left in my body. I 
kept on renewing the turpentine ban- 
dages, for the turpentine contracts th< 
veins and so stops the bleeding. 

I sent my youngest brother—he was 
still really young at the time—to borrow 
as much turpentine as he could get from 
the nearest farm. They were about half 
an hour’s distance from us. Herman 
Potgieter, who was afterwards so 
cruelly murdered by the Kaffirs, came 
over to us with his brother. The 
former got into the waggon, and when 
he saw the wound he cried out— 

“That hand will never heal; it is an 
awful wound !” 

He had to get down again as quickly 
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as possible, for he was nigh fainting. 
But his brother said, possibly to comfort 
me— 
“Nonsense, I 
wounds than 
turpentine.” 
We inspanned and got to the farm, 
and every one there advised me to 
have the hand amputated ; but I would 
not let myself be mutilated of my own 
free will. The two joints of what was 
once my thumb had gone, but it turned 
out that it would be necessary to remove 
a piece of bone. I took my knife, in- 
tending to perform the operation, but 
they took it away from me. I got hold 
of another a little later and cut across 
the ball of the departed thumb and 
removed as much as was necessary. 


have 
that; get 


seen worse 


plenty of 


The worst bleeding was over, but the 
operation was a very painful one. I 
had no means to deaden the pain by 
narcotics, so I tried to persuade myself 
that the hand on which I was performing 
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this surgical operation belonged to some- 
body else. 

The wound healed very slowly. The 
women sprinkled finely-sifted sugar on 
it, and from time to time I had to 
remove the dead flesh with my pocket- 
knife, but after all mortification set in. 
Every means we employed seemed 
useless, for the black marks had got 
up as far as the shoulder. Then they 
killed a goat, took out the stomach and 
cut it open. I put my hand into it 
whilst it was still warm. This Boer 
remedy succeeded, for when it came to 
the turn of the second goat, my hand 
was already easier and the danger much 
less. The wound was hardly healed in 
six months’ time, and before it was quite 
healed I was out hunting. 

{ account for the healing power of 
this remedy through the fact that the 
goats usually graze near the Spekboom 
River, where all sorts of herbs grow in 
abundance. 








IN A DUTCH VILLAGE 


Written and Illustrated from the Life 
By VIRGINIA BLANCHARD 


OR him who loves the sea, next to 
spending his life on its waters, the 
best thing is living in Holland, where he 
may look out on a wide area of low 
lands, with only the great dark bat-like 
wings of the windmills breaking the sky- 
line, and in the distance the shadowy 
outlines of a city lying low on the 
horizon. 

Villages in South Holland are much 
alike in general; it is only to the 
resident of a particular one, who knows 
all its personal characteristics, and 
individual life and history, that it 
becomes something more than a group 
of low, red-tiled, and grey-thatched 
gabled roofs on the edge of a little river, 
with a fleet of brown sails passing to 
and fro. The church with its pointed 
spire ; the windmill, gaunt and terrifying 
in its bigness; the little inn with its 
black and gold swinging sign of “ Koffec- 
huis” ; its groups of idle men, smoking ; 
its white-capped vrouws and children in 
their wooden shoes become something 
more than a fleeting picture. 

Such a little Dutch hamlet lies this 
side of picturesque Dordrecht on the 
river Waal. 

There are all grades of society on the 
Waal, and the little village in question 
offers many different types of the Dutch 
woman. 

There are the “ladies” of the 
“ Dominé” and the Doctor. They are 
addressed as “ Mevrouw,” and Eva, who 
is the gossip of the village, will tell you 
that they neither work nor wear klom- 
pen; that they are “born ladies ” while 
the women of the rest of the village are 
“only farmers’ vrouws.” Their fathers 
and fathers’ fathers were not born here 
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and their mothers never wore the 
national costume, so, though they are 
respected, they are alien. It is the 
prosperous vrouw, the wife of the 
farmer with the most Iand and the 
greatest number of cattle, who is the real 
autocrat. She wears her beautiful lace 
cap and gold “ Kriillen” (which cost 
two hundred gulden and are precious 
heirlooms) as a mark of her rank and 
dignity. She works only in her own 
home, and then with the assistance of 
maids and “work vrouws.” She _ will 
tell you her family is “an old family and 
very proud ;” that she can “na” do this 
and can “na” do that because of the 
position of her “fameely.” She goes 
“ coffee-drinking” at noon with her 
friends, and entertains at four o'clock 
tea. She gives liberally to charity, and 
the poor are never turned away empty 
from her door. Her hospitality is 
Oriental in its catholicity — like the 
Islamite commanded by Allah to open 
his door to all strangers, she is never 
unprepared for a guest. Since the 
day when she was arrayed in her 
black satin wedding gown (the Dutch 
peasant woman apparently has no 
illusions and wears black for her 
wedding) and went from her father’s 
red-tiled farmhouse to that of her 
husband, she has ever been the jealous 
guardian of her dignity and responsi- 
bilities as the vrouw of a “ rich” farmer. 
She is placid, phlegmatic, and, unlike 
the Marthas of other nations, is not 
“troubled about many things,” so she is 
content and cheerful. 

The “work vrouw” is a less fortunate 
member of village society. Usually she 
is the wife of a farmer who is employed 
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THE THOUGHTFUL MOTHER. 


(Reproduced from an oil painting.) 


on another’s farm, or perhaps of a 
“ne’er do well” who does not work at 
all. She wears a tight-fitting knitted cap, 
the usual polonaise with its wide, full 
skirts open in front above a. black skirt 
which is the beginning of an indefinite 
series of varying brevity, thus displaying 


her ankles which are seldom 


trim. 


Altogether she presents a comic outline 


as she goes sailing along the promendijk 
in her short skirts, the tails of her 
polonaise blowing in the wind, and her 
great white klompen making a regular 
clack ! clack ! clack ! accompaniment to 
her locomotion. She has broad, square 
shoulders, strong enough to carry the 
wooden yoke, so much in use in Holland 
for carrying pails and baskets as well as 
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other burdens. You may see her with 
her water pails at the river; with her 
great brass bottles bringing home the 
milk from. the pasture; with the big 
baskets of household goods swinging 


from her shoulders as she assists the 
trained dogs to move the household gods 
to another shrine. The trained dogs 
are an important factor in the economic 
scheme of things. The great yellow 
brutes are used, like donkeys in so 


many countries, as the universally 


despised but necessary beast of burden, 
When one sees a woman with her great 
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yoke, trotting by the side of the dog 
harnessed to the cart, one sometimes 
wonders which is the least enviable lot ; 
but when that the only 
reward of the dog is bread spread with 
pork fat, and that of the woman is 
potatoes and greens, the preference 
would seem to be in favour of greens. 

The women who work in the flax are, 
as a rule, a coarse type and very poor. 
They are sometimes rather pretty, in a 
buxom way, with red cheeks, square 
figures, and fair or copper-coloured hair. 
Their stoljd expression has something of 


one learns 


A WORK VROUW,. 
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the same charm as that of the cows hand or by the more modern method of 
which gather at the gates of the pasture machinery. In either place, whether it 
lands and fill the twilight with their is in the long dark barn, where the 
plaintive lowing. 

The life of the flax-worker is a hard 
one. In the morning as early as three 
o’clock an old peasant, whose time of 
active service in “the /andes”’ is past, 
goes about the village rapping on all the 
doors, calling in his harsh guttural 
voice with its queer crack, 
“ Arie, man, get up! out to 


the landes, man! 






























Then 
lights begin to flicker under 
the low roofs, and a little 
later, when the good vrouw 
has given his tea and bread 
to “her man”; and the 
“work vrouw” has gotten 
hers for herself, one can 
see, from the gable window 
in the roof, groups of men 
and women, boys and girls, 
clad in their faded blues 
and browns, clattering their 
white klompen on the road. 
They chatter, chaff and 
gossip in that loud, harsh 
tone which, to the unaccus- 
tomed ear of the foreigner, 
sounds like violent quarrel- 
ling, but which, on being 
translated, is found to be 
most amiable badinage. 
The hardest phase of 
the life of the  flax- 
worker is in the “ flax- 
barns,” as they are 
called, where the outer 
dry coat of the flax is 
thrashed off, leaving it 
soft and flexible like 
long strands of hair. 
When the flax has been 
gathered, and after it 
has been sunk on rafts 
in the canals to soak, 
it is drawn up amid an 
awful odour of decayed GONG TS TRE 
vegetable matter, and 
taken to the barns where it is dried workers sit flat on the floor in rows on 
and thrashed, either in the old way by _ either side beating a bunch of tlax with a 
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wooden, fan-shaped paddle, or.in the 
modern mill where the hungry machinery 
is fed by hand—in either place the same 
awful fog of silver-grey dust envelopes 
everything. After a long service in the 
flax-farms the voice becomes affected and 
an old worker will tell you he is “ short of 
breath because of the flax in his lungs.” 

In South Holland the history of the 
domestic life is written in flax ; accord- 
ing to the success or failure in its farming 
do families rise or fall. There are other 
things, of course—the products of the 
gardens, the milk and butter and cheese, 
the paper mills, and the sheep ; but the 
flax farming is the corner-stone, the 
foundation on which all other industries 
rest. 

My vzrouw once said to me in a tone of 
philosophic resignation, ‘You see it is 
‘tis’ way. You can make oh, such 
‘goot’ money ‘ wit’ t’e. flax, and you can 
loose oh, so much.” 

Thus it was owing to the failure of the 
tlax some eleven years before that I came 
to be an inmate in that little Dutch farm- 
house, which looked absurdly small and 
dependent as it nestled close to the great 
black barn, with its sloping roof. My 
first impression of that vast roof when I 
came to this primitive “ pension ’’—a roof 
which sloped almost to the level of the 
-arth on either side—was one of pictur- 
esque prodigality of green-grey thatch 
and space ; but when a storm swept in 
its fury over the unprotected land from 
the North Sea one night in March, then 
I knew the wherefore and was thankful 
for the shelter of that great roof. It 
was no ordinary land storm groaning and 
gnashing its teeth among gnarled oaks, 
but a regular terror of the high seas, 
roaring and bellowing like an uncaged 
beast let loose in its fury, as though the 
whole vast expanse of heaven was not 
big enough for its wrath. 

The Dutch peasant lives in a state of 
placid, phlegmatic expectation of danger, 
his combative instinct ever on the 
defensive. When it storms in the night 
he gets up, dresses, lights the inevitable 
pipe and waits. If the lightning strikes 


his barn or that of his neighbour, he will 
be ready to do his part in fighting the 
flames which would destroy that treasure- 
house of their simple life. His vrouw is 
no less prepared. She dons her best 
green polonaise, smoothes her fair hair 
very tight and slick, covers it with the 
black cap which fits close to the head 
and which holds in place the wonderful 
gold spirals which ornament her fair 
temples like glittering horns, then she 
carefully puts over it the sheer white cap 
with its great full wings. She is ready ! 
no disaster shall overtake her and find 
her in physical or mental déshabille. 
Perhaps. if she has a truly Dutch 
conscience with reference to household 
matters she will unlock those great 
drawers in the old chest and see that all 
the precious linen hoarded in her 
married life is in place; that the 
beautiful garnet brooch, with krullen pins 
to match, which Van der Veer gave her 
when they were married seventeen years 
ago, is in the little box of blue cotton, 
which in turn is kept in a big brass box 
with a padlock. She reflects with pride 
that this box is as bright as the sun; 
perhaps she will even get a dust-cloth 
and touch up, here and there, unsus- 
pected corners, so that if anything 
happens, Eva across the way, who has 
ever a ready tongue for criticism, may 
not be able to say that there was dust 
on the right-hand corner (next to Herr 
Van der Veer's photograph) of the great 
chest in Moika’s house. 

When the storm is past they go back 
to their peaceful slumbers in the bed in 
the wall, the little cupboard doors of 
which are kept closed all day and give 
no hint of the spotless linen curtains and 
counterpane, nor of the white painted 
step which is used to scale its heights. 


Saturday ! Such a smell of soap! My 
dear Dutch vrouw wears an expression 
which I have learned to recognise as the 
forerunner of a great domestic rite. She 
believes, as this earthly life is a prepara- 
tion only for the hereafter, so the preced- 
ing week-days are to every Sunday, and 
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Saturday is the special purgatory, the 
final trial by soap and water, through 
which all good housewives must pass 
before attaining the peace of the 
Sabbath. 
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brushes and pails and whitewash waged 
against an invading army of dust fiends. 

The “work vrouw,’ arriving early 
after her six o’clock cup of tea, and 
with a fearful clatter of her old tongue 


A FLAX WORKER. 


In the small hours, when the world is 
still dark, its quiet is disturbed by the 
scraping of the scrubbing-brush and the 
regular splash, splash of the water! Then 
the day has begun. The sounds continue 
and increase with the dawn, growing in 
intensity until they become a furious 
onslaught—a battle of soap and water, 


as well as of her brush and pail, begins 
the scrubbing of the outside walls of the 
little house. 


The pretty maid has a look of 
determination and steady purpose in 
her pale eyes which would put to flight 
a whole army of microbic imps. Her 
cheeks are as red as apples while she 
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beats the carpets, pounds the feather- 





beds, and rubs the furniture. She 
washes the walls, she washes the 
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ceilings, and she scrubs the floors. When 

the house is complete, when it reflects 

a myriad lights in its shining surfaces 

from the gable of its sloping roof to the 

front door stone ; then Sijgje goes out to 

the diminutive moat whith surrounds all 

Dutch houses, and gathering the splendid 

brasses of the establishment about her, 

begins that picturesque occupation which 

we see in so many paintings of Holland 

—cleaning brass. She must put each 

thing in its particular place on the blue 

and white tiled wall and then the 

kitchen will need only the vrouw in her 

| freshly starched and ironed cap to make 
the picture a perfect one. 

The Heer has been in his garden all 

day, and every little strip of wood which 

divides its pretty beds is carefully white- 
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washed, and the walks have been raked 
and smoothed and patted until it would 
be a bold and reckless foot which would 
dare to displace a single 
pebble! One wonders 
at the temerity — the 
absolutely shameless 
shiftlessness—of an apple 
tree which dares to shed 
its blossoms in_ that 
garden ! 

In the rabbit barn are 
the Belgian hares which 
are his pride. “Eat 
one? Never!” He sells 
them, he will tell you, 
because he must—it is 
one of the many, the 
almost innumerable in- 
dustries of a country 
which turns every talent 
into ten—but eat them 
himself, ‘“ Neen, neen !” 
nor yet his white ducks 
which come at his 
strange, outlandish call, 
swimming along the little 
moat under the willows, 
while he chides and 
admonishes each _indi- 
vidually like children. 

Peace for another 
week! the dread day 
is past—but not if there is a new 
boarder to arrive in the middle of it. The 
same thing will be repeated on Tuesday 
if a “lady” (with the most flattering 
accent on the word) is to arrive. Once, 
dreading the upheaval, I had dared to 
keep the knowledge of such an event to 
myself until the very afternoon of the 
evening it was to transpire. I trembled 
with apprehension as the time ap- 
proached when I could no longer with- 
hold my knowledge. 

“You are to have a new boarder, 
vrouw,” I said, quaking. 

She beamed, and folding her plump 
hands over her portly figure said, “So? 
—when ?” 

“ To-night ; I——” 
“To-night!” her face, which was 
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SUGIJE. 


very round, 
eclipse. 


looked like a moon in 

“Why, yes, to-night,” I said, growing 
red with the sense of my guilt. 

Her expression said plainly, “ Ef tu, 
Brute?” and her lips, “ And you never 
told me?” 

What could I say? I could not in 
cold blood confess that my feeble human 
nature hankered for its native dust, and 


that, coming from the very tropical 
luxuriousness of it in France, the relent- 
less rigour of her Dutch cleanliness 
blighted and withered me like a blast 
from the Arctic regions ; that soap was 
abhorrent to me (when it involved 
moving my possessions from their im- 
proper places to proper ones) ; that my 
morning nap was more to me than the 
splendour of my walls and the brilliancy 
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of my little square window-panes ; so I 
could only hang my head in speechless 
confusion, while she went out of the 
room like a North Sea cyclone, her 
white cap standing out in ominous lines 
about her wrathful face and the tails of 
her polonaise blowing horizontal in the 
draught of the door she opened and shut 
with a bang. 

I took myself and my book to the boat 
which is always moored on the river in 
the front of the house, and soon I saw the 
dining-room stove being carried out for 
an attack on its sooty vitals, and I knew 
then that not even deceit and base 
subterfuge could avert the disaster of a 
mid-week cleaning. 


A Sabbath quiet prevails in Holland 
all the seven days of the week, but on 
Sunday only the clanging of the bell in 
the old kerk steeple calling the devout 
little village to the Sabbath meeting 
breaks the stillness. 

They pour out from the straat of the 
village to the promendijk, all in their 
Sunday costumes. The vrouws are in 
full attire for public functions. Conven- 
tional hats and bonnets of every hue and 
shape known to the feminine art— 
copies of the real Parisian thing by 
Dordrecht milliners—are perched with 
uncompromising precision on the tops of 
their really beautiful national head-dress 
of lace. Men and women alike have 
discarded the wooden klompen for velvet 
slippers. 

In the bare, ugly kerk they sit rigid 
and impassive before their beloved 
Dominé; the only act of worldliness 
permissible is the passing around of a 
tiny silver box—often very old and of a 
beautiful design—-for a sniff at the little 
Cologne-soaked sponge it contains. 
This act is considered a necessary and 
feminine antidote for the tobacco habit 
of the men. 

Sunday afternoon is a time set aside 
for social intercourse, but in this most 
Protestant Holland even neighbourly 
visits are tinged with religious dignity 
on the Sabbath. 
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My vrouw and “her man” go out for 
a neighbourly call, both very white and 
stiff as to linen, very grave as to expres- 
sion—they have put away week-day 
smiles with all other worldly things, and 
their usually cheerful faces have an 
almost forbidding severity. Later they 
will return to receive their own guests, 
who arrive promptly, and, after a hand- 
shaking all around, draw up to the table 
for afternoon tea. In the evening the 
latest bride and groom come to call, and 
the village carpenter (who is reputed to 
“make ‘ goot’ money” and to like to 
keep it) and also the vrouw’s young 
brother, who is famed for his know- 
ledge of the languages. The vrouw, 
with a great rattling of her keys, brings 
out her solid silver spoons, her lovely 
wine-glasses, and her treasured red wine. 
The guests sweeten the wine with a little 
sugar, which is passed around, and 
healths are drunk to every one present ; 
snoepgoed are eaten, while the wine is 
sipped between subdued bursts of 
laughter and village gossip. 

Delightful day! to which the whole 


week forms only a wearisome prelude. 
But all things must come to an end, and 


Dutch 
more 


the drab-coloured joys of a 
Sabbath are followed by the 
picturesque rites of “ wash-day.” 
In the early hours, when the flax 
workers have clattered by on their way 
to “the lJandes,"’ and those weird and 
almost terrifying double vowels and ij’s 
have died on the air, another sound 
floats into the dreamy consciousness of 
the lady boarder in the front room under 
the red roof, one of measured beats on a 
hard surface, and she knows even in her 
dreams that with every repetition of that 
sound goes a button or a lace edge of 
her most cherished Parisian lingerie ! 
Later, when she comes down to break- 
fast, the day’s work is well on its way, 
and all along the river are groups of 
women rinsing the week’s laundry. 
With their sleeves rolled up, their fine 
strong arms red with the cold of the 
early spring, the wind blowing thei: 
skirts and the sun flecking their whitc 
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MONDAY 
burdens, make an 
picture. 

Long before noon the banks of the 
little river are white with the linen 
spread out to bleach in the sun. 


they interesting 


With market day the important days 


of the week are over until another 

Saturday. On Tuesday morning there 

is a general outpouring of the village — 

both feminine and masculine—to Rotter- 
No. 231. December, 1902. 


VILLAGE 


MORNING. 


dam. They are dressed for a day in the 
city, and present much the same appear- 
ance as they do on Sunday. Many walk 
to the nearest station, while those who 
have extensive purchases to make go all 
the way to town with the dog-cart. The 
poor brutes start out at a lively, well- 
trained trot, their only burden the gaily 
costumed young vrouw, who perches on 
the side of the small cart, her feet 
dangling over the wheels. The big, 
R 
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strapping young fellow walking at the 
side of the cart and driving the dogs 
has left the plough for a day’s busi- 
ness in the great port. He will return 
laden with the week’s necessities, and, 
perhaps, some choice pieces of brass 
and china from the second-hand booths 
which fill the square of the market 
straalt. 

When they return to the village the 
men gather in front of the Koffeehuis, 
and smoking their pipes, gossip about 
the affairs of the world, news gathered 
at the great port, and the vrouws at 
home display to their envious neighbours 
the result of the day's shopping. 

Nothing is more delightful than an 
evening chat with the vrouw, She sits in 
the armchair by the stove, her feet on 
the stoofjes—a little square wooden box 
which contains a pot of live coals— 
her fingers busy with the knitting 
needles. She is proud of her country, 
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and its great history is a favourite 
topic. 

“You ‘reed’ in ‘t’e’ history about 
‘tat’ war ‘wit’ Spain, hey?” she 
inquires. “We had ‘t’em’ here a long 
time, hey ?” 

“And Napoleon, we had him here a 
long time too, hey?” she interrogates 
her audience, arching her already round 
eyebrows. 

“But Napoleon built your splendid 
roads,” I remind her. 

“Oh, ‘ya’”—pursing up her mouth 
and knitting violently—“ he built ‘t’em,’ 
but we paid for ‘t’em,’ hey ?” and with 
this unanswerable argument she con- 
siders the subject closed. 

And so the days pass, and the weeks 
and the months, until one forgets to be 
surprised at the point of view, amused 
by the quaint customs, and delighted 
with the picturesqueness of the little 
Dutch village on the Waal. 








A LITTLE GOLD HEART 


By ARTHUR MONTAGU 





' WENTY soldari too 
murmured. 

It lay in the jeweller’s shop, amid 
rings and jewels of some value—in the 
shop of orie Tonio Michaelandrio, other- 
wise Tonio the Jew, of Ferrara, dealer in 
works of art. In the same window 
reposed twelfth century daggers and 
stilletos, heavy basket-handled swords, 
wrought and fashioned with all the 
craftsman’s loving care — weapons 
whose long, sleek blades flashed of 
intrigue, treachery, and death; till, in 
spite of their heavy damascening, you 
looked expectant for the hiood to ooze 
that once had tinged their polished sides. 
Antiques, vases, gems, phials, that per- 
haps once held the deadly draughts of 
Lucrezia or the sleep-giving potions of 
many a hapless Juliet, were piled and 
arranged in regardless confusion. Greek 
goddesses in silver, bronze, or marble, 
and dainty amorata jostled in shameless 
confusion with crucifix, saint, or pieta. 
Mercury, Bacchus, and a pair of satyrs 
played their pipes and cracked their 
jokes round a silver bambino;. while 
Circe, in negligent attire, stood on her 
toes and waved her awe-compelling 
wand over a prostrate group of the Three 
Wise Men. 

It was a curious medley. Here an 
intaglio, there a pair of snuffers and 
some shoe buckles. Here a snuff-box, 
adorned with the miniature of a fair 
lady with blue eyes and yellow curls— 
evidently English—the relic probably, for 
the white cockade peeps. out from the 
clusters of her golden hair, of some luck- 
less cavalier who risked all fate and 


little,” he 


fortune in the luckless Jacobite cause and 
died in poverty and exile. And there— 
by a heap of coins, a string of glass beads, 
and more statuettes, diminutive saints 
and pietas—lay the little gold locket. 

The boy whose brown eyes were fixed 
upon it so eagerly, so covetously, whose 
thin, pale olive face seemed glued to the 
pane that so jealously guarded the coveted 
treasure, held in his hand, tightly clasped, 
some coins. 

“Twenty soldari too little,” he mur- 
mured in his gentle, melancholy voice, as 
his face still hugged the pane. 

He was the little fiddler who, accom- 
panied by a little girl, might be seen 
sometimes sunning himself in the square 
or on the outskirts of the town, gazing 
wistfully where a stretch of olive-field 
and vineyard ran on from the cool green 
to meet the sky and the distant purple 
beyond, but chiefly, at the show in the 
Theatre del Piombo in the poor quarter. 
He travelled with a troupe of acrobats 
and pantomimists who went from fair to 
fair, village to town, and town to village, 
and who had hired themselves to the 
proprietor of the theatre for the season. 
Last year they had been here, and he had 
seen and coveted the little heart to give 
as a present to—little Fifine, the impres- 
ario’s daughter, his little playmate and 
his only friend in the world. So, for a 
year, he had saved, and saved, and money 
had not been plentiful with him, for the 
maestro, Fifine’s father, required all they 
could earn beyond their bare keep to buy 
him sour wine and to play mora. But at 
last his feet stood on the same glad spot 
where he had before seen the coveted 
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treasure, lying in the Jewish curiosity 
dealer’s shop. 

To-morrow they would leave Ferrara 
again to set out on their travels. At last 
he had summoned courage to enter, 
almost trembling as if on the brink of 
Purgatoria as he opened the door, and 
the great bell clanged above and shook 
and wagged its head at him. And now— 
and now—he had twenty soldari too little 
—and to-morrow they would be gone. 

He dashed his curls from his eyes with 
a moist back hand. “Ebbene! Well! 
what did it matter? He must wait.” 
But as he turned away his gaze still fell 
hungrily on the little gold heart. 

“Per Bacco/” exclaimed a tall, lean 
man of prosperous appearance to his 
fellow, in passing. ‘“ Look at that lad’s 
eyes.” 

“He looks starved,” said his com- 
panion, and he threw the iad a gold piece. 
“ Hi, my lad !” he cried pleasantly. 

Cecco faced him. “Are you hungry?” 
Hungry! His lips were mute, but his 
welling eyes sought the trinket. 


“The scaramouche’s trick! Behold 


him gaze in poetry that finds no speech.” 


“Because there is none there, nor 
sense,” laughed the other lightly, throw- 
ing the lad a gold piece. 

The boy gazed as inadream. Santa 
miracolo! Had the Saint Francis in the 
shop window heard his prayers.and come 
to life? But the figure still stood as it 
expounding, not to the birds, but to a 
smiling hussy of a bacchante who laugh- 
ingly displayed her aiabaster charms to 
the gaze of the austere and sad-eyed 
stucco figure. 

“A thousand blessings, Signor,” cried 
the boy after the long black figure, as the 
two men strode down the narrow street. 

“Ha! ye have loosed the young 
rascal’s tongue,” laughed the younger. 

“Yes, with a golden key,” responded 
the elder satirically. 

The boy gazed long and reverently 
after the two figures as they turned away 
down the long street. “San Dio! 
Verily, it must be San Francis. Who else 
knew of his dire need?” 
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A gold piece! Now he could buy the 
locket, and—for he was a good boy and 
pious—a big candle for the good saint 
who had sent it. He entered the shop 
with a beating heart and secured his 
purchase. The Jew eyed him and the 
gold coin alike searchingly, till the boy 
blushed hot. But a customer was a 
customer, money was money, and the 
rest, beyond adding another florin more 
to the price of the trinket as a precaution- 
ary measure, none of his business. 

He stopped, once on the step outside, 
to remove the silk-like paper from his 
treasure and gaze on its glory. “ Ebbene !” 
How delightful the air seemed as he 
danced down the street, his coveted prize 
restored to its wrappings, and safely 
consigned to his pocket. Just one peep 
beneath the friendly portico of San 
Michael’s at his heart’s darling to reassure 
him of the reality of his good fortune ; 
then he doffed his ragged car and 
entered the church to say his prayer and 
make his promised votive offering. 

Out again, and—one more peep. “ Dio 
Gratias! How good it was to live!” 
The sun rained gold, and the,square, one 
kaleidoscope of colour, filled with people, 
seemed to his delighted eyes a dazzling 
murmuring sea, dancing and curvetting 
in the sunshine, as he pranced gaily in 
the direction of the little theatre in the 
market fair. 


“Cecco! Cecco! Comehere!” cried 
a little imperious voice. “The maestro 
is angry and they are all scolding you. 
Babbo will certainly beat you, and the 
morning has been so long without you, 
and I feel so hungry, and cross, and— 
and I want you so!” The little voice 
rattled petulantly on. He bent on his 
knees submissively beside the circus 
master’s child as a prince of olden time 
to a king’s daughter, lifted the hair that 
fell in a golden shower over her shoulders 
a moment in his hand, as he fondled her 
delicate features and pressed her pouting 
lips. 

“Carrissima mia/ And I, little one, 
have wanted you!” he cried, and sprang 












through the theatre doors. 


“Diavolo! In the name of Satan! 
what is this?” stormed 
the maestro. “Is it-nota 


great day in the city—and 
we to rehearse for to-night ? 
And to be kept waiting like 
this! Get to your stool,” 
he cried, rapping the lad 
sharply over the knuckles. 
“And don’t let us wait 
about all day. I will settle 
with you after for this.” 

But the boy feared 
neither blows nor re- 
proaches. He moved his 
numbed fingers mechani- 
cally over the  finger- 
board of the violin, and at 
night, though his bones 
ached with the fulfilment 
of the maestro’s promise, 
he felt no pain. 

The two strangers who 
had passed him in the 
street sat in the front seats, 
and watched every turn of 
his features with unceasing 
interest, as he laid his curly 
head lovingly over his little 
violin and the tiny bow 
moved as bidden by the 
little brown fingers. 

“Mercadante! How 
like!” they cried. “It is 
he! and our little angel of 
silenceinone. Incredible !” 

“Shall I speak to him?” 
cried the younger. 


“Not now,” said the 
elder. “ Let us first make 
inquiries. We can soon 


find him if we want him,” 
not knowing that by the morrow he would 
be gone. But the boy, unconscious of 
his patrons of the morning, played on 
dreamily, with bruised body and aching 
finger joints, happy and contented. For 
beneath the white dress of the sprightly 
little Columbine, leaping on her breast, 





up and left her, her disappointed face 
changed to smiles as he disappeared —a little gold heart. 
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as she danced and pirouetted, reposed 


The sunrise flamed and flared like a 





«ls Cecco played... he had a trick of looking at you with 
those great staring eyes. 


torch as it rose above the crown of 
tangled pines that crested the hill. 
Their engagement was over, and they 
were on the move again. The old life, 
from forest to forest, town to town. O’er 
crag, hill, and marsh they roamed and 
tramped. Past grey castle and vineyard, 
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wayside chapel and torrent. Then the 
great mountain and the strange echoing 
passes channelled out from the great 
walls that rose bewildering, and in their 
precipitous endless height loomed before 
them in rugged bareness; save where 
some tattered pine clutched as if in fall- 
ing at the rock, and wringing from its 
barren breast some scanty nutriment, 
struggled, gaunt and twisted, to the 
hovering sky. Then out again from 
these wondrous galleries into the blue 
air, and green, green valleys on the other 
side. 

“O che bella vita!” It was a glorious 
life! Their wants were few. In the 
woods the chestnuts supplied them with 
food ; no vine-dresser would refuse them 
a bunch of grapes, and wild raspberries 
grew there in plenty. Occasionally, when 
they had passed sufficiently far from the 
farm-house, and they had been mode- 
rately lucky, a rooster, not got too 
honestly it is to be feared, would plenish 
the pot or splutter glaringly upon the red 
coals of their camp fire. The children 
would gather berries, and play ; or dive 
and gambol in the stream. While at 
night they would lie watching the blink- 
ing of the stars, and blink back at them, 
or, singing each other’s prayers, kick 
their tired legs to and fro and sink con- 
tentedly to sleep. Those were happy 
days ! 

Cecco felt himself a king, with Fifine 
for a queen—a haughty, imperious queen 
who stamped her foot, and pouted, and 
shed steely torrents from her blue eyes 
when things pleased her not, which was 
not seldom. It was “ Cecco,come here !” 
“Cecco, I want you!” “Cecco, do you 
hear? Stupid!’ And it was Cecco’s to 
obey. He would attend her meekly ; his 
big brown eyes following her adoringly 
with the faithfulness of a dog. While 
she would flout and tease him merci- 
lessly ; and then, when tired of that, 
condescendingly make it up again. 
While the men of the troupe would 
laugh and say to her father, “ Diavolo ! 
But she is a pretty minx, your daughter. 
Ebbene ! You are a lucky man. Ina year 
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or two she will make a pretty toy for 
some rich signor, and you will be pro- 
vided for for life.” Then her father 
would look angry and say, “ No! She is 
for Ceeco. He will be good to her when 
Iam gone.” And he would lay his arm 
on the boy’s shoulder, for he was fond of 
the lad though he beat him at times, 
which was for his good, he argued. 
And Cecco would look proudly up at 
him, and adoringly at Fifine, as she 
laughed and adorned herself with the 
acorn chains he had made her, and 
played out of earshot under the vast oak- 
tree. He was proud of his trust. For 
he adored her, and he even worshipped 
the very ground she walked on. 

So they strolled on for two years. 
The other men had left the troupe. ‘The 
maestro was getting too old and stiff 
for tumbling, and Cecco’s fiddling and 
Fifine’s dancing were now the principal 
attractions. The maestro now avoided 
the large towns. He had heard of 
men inquiring anxiously for Cecco—the 
impresario, probably, of some bigger 
show, who would entice the lad away, 
now that he was getting valuable. For 
as Cecco played and the music sighed 
and trilled and laughed and whispered 
from his bow as by magic, he had a 
trick of looking at you with those great 
starry eyes, and something, whether the 
music or his dreamy gaze, or both, sent 
little shivers through his listeners, till 
they wanted to cry, and the women to 
pray and kiss Cecco, which made little 
Fifine stamp her feet with rage; for 
though haughty and disdainful herself, 
she was jealous of his favours as regards 
others. Yet she had little reason to 
fear—Cecco’s large eyes still followed 
patiently and dog-like, and had sight 
only for her. 

They were traversing over new ground, 
and had come to a place little known to 
even the old grizzled maestro, when 
their great adventure in life and catas- 
trophe happened. The tangled maze of 
undergrowth, shot through with gold, 
quivered beneath the dark pines that 
framed the pale amethyst evening sky 
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‘““ Cristo!” gasped the man. ‘It is the little fiddling boy.” 
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in the rays of the setting sun. The 
maestro set up the tent—they had got 
a tent now, and Fifine, to her disgust, 
had to sleep in it of nights—while 
Cecco and Fifine tramped through the 
woods for berries and what fare they 
might chance on to eke out their bread 
and olives. They had had their first 
big quarrel, and each walked alone ; and 
Cecco, the patient, the gentle, had been 
the aggressor. 

At the last village, a lad, the butcher’s 
son, had flung Fifine a string of small 
coral beads ; and she, with all a daughter 
of Eve’s sly coquetry and love of finery, 
had hidden them, and that day put 
them on. Cecco’s eyes flashed and filled 
with tears. He had seen the gift. In 
vain he pleaded, promised, or cajoled. 
“They were hers. A present! She 
liked them very much, and she would 
wear them,” and she tossed her little 
head imperiously as if all was said. 
Poor Cecco’s pleadings were in vain. 
Then jealousy, hot and furious, filled 
his little breast. He had torn the string 


from her neck, and she, amazed and 
frightened at the sight of placid Cecco 
roused to ungovernable passion, had 
trembled and sobbed too in disappointed 
rage. 

“You—you coward—I hate you—I 


hate you—I—won’t live with you. You 
cruel—cruel Cecco!” she had sobbed. 
“I hate you! I hate you!” and in 
her anger she had flung the little gold 
heart at its already penitent giver, who 
now hung his head in shame and re- 
pentance, and, stamping her foot, ran 
off. That day she would have no more 
to say to him. 

So, for the first time, they each went 
their own solitary way. Cecco at first 
had followed her slowly in hopes of 
some sign of her relenting ; then, finding 
none, had gone off desperate and bent 
on fowl- stealing as a relief to his 
sorrow and remorse. He had been 
detected, and, worse, chased and cap- 
tured by the signor of the estate 
himself. 


“So ho! A pretty thing,” said the 
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gentleman, shaking him vigorously. “My 
own fowls’ necks wrung for me !” 

The boy twisted in his grasp ; his shirt, 
torn in the scuffle, fell from his shoulder. 
On his upper arm showed the marks of 
a burn, evident long before Cecco’s 
memory served him. 

“Where did you get these marks ?” 
The light fell on the boy’s face. “I 
Cristo/” gasped the man, holding the 
lad with almost savage fierceness. -“ It is 
the little fiddling boy.” 

Cecco looked at him amazed. 
San Francis ! 


It was 


When Fifine came out of the wood 
a crowd of men were gathered round 
their little fire. “ What is it?” she cried 
imperiously. 

Her father turned his scared face to 
her. “They are taking Cecco away,” 
he said brokenly. 

She seized her father’s drooping 
wrinkled hands. “Take our Cecco 
away? What has he done? Why— 
why—why ?” she criec imperiously. 

The man raised his head and turned 
slowly to his child. She would soon be 
his only companion now. The big tears 
fell. He was a Tuscan and impulsive, 
and had loved Cecco too, in his way. 

“They are going to make him a lord,” 
he said simply in an awed whisper. 

“ But I don’t’ want him to be a lord.” 

The maestro shook his head. It was 
as inevitable as the summons of Death 
—and to their two hearts as awful. 

“Cecco !” shecried in despair. 
boy sprang tearfully to her side. 
will not go away. You don’t want to 
be rich. You can—keep the beads—it 
you will only stay.” 

“ Fifine mia, listen to me. I must go 
with the signor. But I will come back 
when I am a rich signor and marry you,” 
he cried tremblingly, pouring hurried 
words of consolation into her ear, and 
raining hasty kisses on her pallid cheek 
that chilled as she heard his words. 

“ Addio, Fifine!” he cried, as, from 


The 
“You 


‘the top of the white road against the 


darkening trees and the fading sky, he 
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waved farewell. “I will come back—l 
will come back !” 

The villagers stood round and chattered 
with fervour of the miraculous discovery 
by signor the notary of their old 
signor’s son, who had been stolen when 
a bambino by gipsies. But the maestro 
sat dumb on the moss-strewn earthy 
bank by the roadside, having tremb- 
lingly answered the interrogations of 
the blustering gendarme, and heeded 
them not. 

Again his daughter’s hand sought his. 
Father,” she cried, “you hear what 
Cecco says. He will come back. He 
will come back !” 

The old man shook his head as he 
replied sorrowfully. “He will never 
come back,” he said mournfully. “He 
will never come back.” And the larches 
and the pines on the borders of the 
woodland, taking up the cry, sighed and 
shivered in the evening air and repeated 
it into the night. “He will never come 
back. He will never come back.” 

Then she threw herself sobbing on 
the grass, deaf to all words of comfort. 


.. +» By her side in the road lay the 
coral, and upon her tattered gown— 
the little gold heart. 


By daybreak, almost before the breath 
of morning, white, and then golden, stole 
like incense through the grey and purple 
of the pines, and athwart the tangled 
copse of fern and twisted blackthorn 
clumps and crawling vines, the white 
road was clear and the little tent and 
camp gone. The notary, in response to 
Cecco’s solicitations, bethought himself 
in the morning to send word to the 
wayfarers, that, in consideration of their 
care of Cecco, a place could be found 
for them on the estate. But the 
maestro had taken heed of the high- 
handed warnings of the sergeant de ville 
the night before, that such as he would 
do well to get out of the reach of that 
terror to the homeless vagabond—the 
police. So at a little past midnight he 
had roused the wearied child, shouldered 
their little belongings, and, his hand in 


hers, they had crept on their way, 
through the village, past the limepits, 
past the crags and firs, past the garden 
of the great castle which was now 
Cecco’s home. They kissed their hands 
to its white ghostly towers as it fronted 
the cold moonlight, and hurried on their 
way. And as they waved farewell all 
the light seemed to have died out of their 
hearts, and the hope, as they resumed 
wearily the eternal tramp that seemed 
now to, them as if it would only end, like 
the Wandering Jew’s, with the Day of 
Judgment. 

The autumn found them still on the 
road, and the winter—when the morass 
spreads and floats, when the trees 
blacken, and food is scarce, and the 
roads lie white with snow—and the 
winter again. The maestro, grown 
greyer and poorer, and his eyes deeper 
sunk, had changed his repertoire. The 
stiffened fingers had taken to the fiddle 
—the little fiddle that Cecco’s childish 
hands had clung to while Fifine danced 
—she did not dance much now. 

But there was not so much need. The 
master had resumed his tumbling again ; 
clumsy though at times he was, still it 
did well enough in the smaller places, 
and he avoided the large towns more 
and more. And then he had conjuring 
tricks, He could take a silver florin 
from your hair—if there was a gentleman 
to lend the silver florin, if not an egg 
would do—or make polenta in your hat, 
chew fire, and roll yards of ribbon from 
under his tongue. The dog, too, learned 
to perform tricks—for he had bought 
a dog, a big rough-haired brute, to be 
company of nights and to protect Fifine, 
for she was growing fast—“too fast” 
the maestro would say with pride—and 
very pretty, almost a woman. She had 
more colour than of yore, but it came 
fitfully and went. The maestro had 
offers of marriage for her to which she 
shook her head, and others, less tasteful 
but more advantageous, to which he 
shook his head in rough dissent, though 
there was no Cecco now, only their own 
advantage to consider. 
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At last he got more stiff and aged, and 
as Fifine got tired of travelling too, for 
her sake he .bad bought with his scanty 
savings a little vineyard ; and she and 
Fidello, the dog, minded the little hut 
and brought him his dinner... He would 


watch her as she sat on the log while he 


ate his meal, and wonder at her quietude 
and gentleness. She never asked after 
Cecco now, or “ when he would come,” 
or “when they would go to him.” She 
seemed placidly indifferent to every- 
thing. And this indifference grew, and 
with it her colour faded, to glow again 
more beautiful if more fitful than before. 
And as he looked at her apprehensively 
and thought—sometimes his heart gave 
a great beat of fear, and almost stopped 
at the thought—till he realised it was 
not that she was ill—only she was 
grown up. “And Cecco, she has for- 
gotten him. It is well!” For the old 
man knew, with the wisdom of the aged, 
that the lad in his improved fortunes 
would not even look at her now. If he 
had guessed how, underneath her ker- 
chief, upon her heaving breast there 
hung suspended the little gold heart 
Cecco had left with her on the roadway, 
he might have felt less easy, but even 
then—’twas but a trinket, and she cared 
for nothing now—only to sit outside the 
hut to watch the setting sun sink behind 
the vineyard, to scan the passers-by upon 
the road, and go to church—always to 
church. 

In the winter the curé came anxiously 
to see him. “She had got a cough.” 
“Yes!” “Had he noticed it?” “Yes, 
but people were too anxious. She was 
growing up, and girls alter so at her age, 
and change again. She would be better 
in the spring!” But in the spring it 
had not left her. Her mouth hardened 
and her old imperious manner returned. 
He heard her awake at nights—she 
could not sleep, for the little gold heart 
burned in her bosom, as she turned and 
twisted on her straw pallet ; or dozed, 
to wake more tired and unrested, in the 
sickly morning. Suddenly the idea 
seized her that they should resume 


their old life and travel back to Cecco’s 
country. She cajoled, threatened, and 
importuned her father, till one day he 
in tears invoked the pricst. 

“Let her have her way, my son,” 
said the good old man, to the maestro’s 
surprise, ‘ or—she is a woman, and will 
get it.” And he added softly, “It will 
not be for long.” 

A lump rose in her father’s throat. 
“What do you mean?” he cried 
hoarsely, seizing the priest’s hand. “She 
will not die—she will not die ?” 

“In God’s good time,” replied the 
priest, not daring to tell the man the 
bitter truth. “Come to my house to- 
night, and we will talk things over.” 

The maestro removed his hat and 
repeated nervously the credo and pater 
noster till he had forced back his tears, 
and returned to tell her the joyful news 
that they would set out. 

“When? when?” she cried 
patiently. “ To-morrow — oh, 
morrow |” 

“Morte de Dio! It is impossible,” he 
retorted. But the fire of anticipation 
shone in her eyes and would brook no 
contradiction. She took her supper of 
lentils and finished it by the roadway, 
and sat watching with burning eyes the 
white track as it disappeared in the 
purple ; past vineyard and olive patch, 
and golden bracken and fern. ‘ Cecco, 
Cecco! We are coming — we are 
coming!” her lips softly murmured ; 
and there, clasping her knees with her 
arms, her father still found her sitting 
when he returned from the priest’s. 

At last the time came. The good 
priest helped them to sell out from the 
farm, gave them money for their journey 
and a recommendation at the other end 
—should they reach there—and they 
set off. 

The journey, and the excitement of 
travelling again, seemed to revive Fifine 
and do them both good. It seemed 
impossible to the maestro, as he looked 
at her fresh fair face, with his wrinkled 
eyes, to think it was the same slender 
girl of a few days ago who, laughing 


im- 
to- 
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merrily, was now urging him on, some- 
times even leading the way, and always 
keeping up with his redoubled efforts. 
He marvelled at her energy. She never 
seemed to tire as they trudged on, over 
the long roads and steep passes with 
their frowning castles, the narrow hill- 
side ridges or the flat moorland where 
fed and trampled the lazy fat cattle, and 
the laughing 
cheery pea- 
sants, who 
beamed with 
honest smiling 
faces as they 
turned the 
fallow soil ; 
through the 
tangled wood- 
lands and 
forests; or 
where crept 
the slimy 
stretching salt 
morass __ that 
breathed of 
fever and 
pestilence 
from the edge 
of the silver 
sea even to 
the verge of 
the barren 
hills beyond. 

It was not 
perhaps much 
further, yet to 
his enfeebled 
strength the 
journey 
seemed inter- 
minable, as on 
she prattled 
ceaselessly of 
Cecco and his 
doings. Would 
she never tire ? 

The little 
gold heart no 
longer burned at her bosom, for she had 
sent it on to him, to tell of their 
coming ; and her mind had felt easier 
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and her burden lighter since she had 
got rid of its weight on her chest. 
They passed a carriage on the way. 
She craned her head vainly to see inside, 
as it dashed by; and gazed after the 
postillion till it disappeared in the 
distance. “Perhaps Cecco rode now 
in a chariot like that?” At length, 
round the bend of rock-bound road 


‘* Cecco, Cecco, I knew you would come!” 


flanked with swaying cypresses, ilexes, 


and 
sight. 


almond, the village flashed in 
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And there, crowning the crag, amid 
the attendant bower of trees, all in their 
youthful green and showers of blossom, 
Cecco’s ancestral home and, perhaps. — 
Cecco himself. 

They put up at the inn, in the upper 
room with the balcony that looked over 
the verdant hills, and to the many 
windows of Cecco’s palatial home. He 
had not come, then, to meet them. 
Fifine, paler than of late, could eat 
nothing. She could scarce wait for her 
father to finish his supper ere he must 
set out to the priest’s, Father Francis’s 
friend, and to the castle to inquire. 
First she would go too. Then she would 
not. Her maidenly instinct told her 
Cecco should come and seek her out, 
not she Cecco, 

Peevish and irritable she had been, 
almost beyond the old man’s feebling 
endurance, but a glance at her peaked 
chin and dilating eyes would cause 
him to forbear either protestation or 
complaint. 

So she waited and waited for her 
father’s return Then, worn out and 
past all keen sense of weariness, she 
set forth to follow him. Then her 
sense of the maidenly overcame her 
again. What if they were talking old 
times over! Men did not like to be 
hurried, Or, what if her father had 
missed Cecco, and he should arrive 
at the inn and find no one to receive 
him? Horrible thought ! 

She hastened back. The upper room 
was deserted and in darkness. She 
laid her weary head on her father's 
blanket and sobbed. Cecco had for- 
gotten her. No—no, something told 
her he would return. A breeze swept 
through the balcony ; she went and sat 
there, where she could watch the lights 
dance merrily in his house. 

Some one entered. It was her father 
—he seemed to have aged ten years— 
with the priest. Cecco was away— 
—called away that day: no one knew 
whither. ‘She must forget him. The 
priest took her hand and looked grave. 
“She must go to bed.” But, no. “She 
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would not go to bed. She would sit 
there in the balcony where she could see 
the lights and wait—wait for Cecco.” 

Remonstrance was useless. The 
priest, with his benediction; left them; 
promising to call to-morrow with some 
little remedy. 

The maestro bent on his bowed knees 
by her side. 

“ Fifine mia!” 

“Yes,” she answered wearily. 

“ Fifine cara mia !” 

The father’s arm stole shelteringly 
round her as she sat. And together, 
without speaking, they watched the 
silent dawn in. 

With the rustle of the leaves, the song 
of the birds, and the first violet flush of 
day, came a rattling of wheels, the 
clatter of horses and the flashing of 
lamps. Then, voices below. 

“Cecco!” she cried, with a little 
shiver. “Run! It is Cecco!” 

Her father tottered up on his cramped 
limbs as a handsome lad ran up the 
stairs and entered the room. 

“ Fifine,” he cried, “I got the locket ”’ 
—holding it.in his outstretched hand— 
“and went to meet you. I am of age 
and my own master now. I can marry 
you to-morrow,” 

“Cecco, Cecco, I knew you would 
come—Cecco ”—she held out her arms, 
and then sighed. 

“Fifine! Fifine, my love”—he knelt 
at her feet. “Tell me! You will 
marry me, will you not? Fifine, mia 
cara.” 

His only answer was a sigh and a 
gentle smile, as her head nestled con- 
tentedly on his shoulder, and remained 
there, 


An hour later the priest returned. . . . 
He stood in the shadow of the open 
doorway a moment, . . . Then, with the 
wise smile of an old man, turned softly 
away. ... 

Outside he met the maestro. 

“You need not my poor remedy 


now,” he said. “LOVE IS A GREAT 


PHYSICIAN !” 








: 
IN 


HERE are many things in the 

unreasoned admiration of those 
who can appreciate nature, but have 
never been trained to accurate observa- 
tion, which are apt to provoke a smile 
on the face of hearers who have devoted 
long and careful hours to her study. 
Not least of these is the gush with 
which charming young ladies will often 
speak of the wonderful beauty of snow. 
Now it is a fact that if you go to work 
in at all a critical spirit, snow is, by 


No. 1.—Two aspects of the same tree 


itself, more often a spoiler of beauty 
than otherwise. Thus, to take the first 
picture only, it will be clear to the most 
untrained eye that, apart from the charm 


DAYS OF FROST AND SNOW 


Illustrated and Told by G. R. BALLANCE 


of its cleanness, the heavy burden of 
snow upon the branches of the ruined 
pine has really subtracted considerably 
from its grandeur, True Ruskin would 
have found either aspect both painful 
and degrading to him whose taste ac- 
claimed this tree, for it has no use, being 
broken. We need not be thus critical, 
but things being as they are, the tree in 
its winter dress is certainly of less in- 
terest than when it stretches ruined 
arms to the sky. Snow is not, however, 
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Photo by G, R. Ballance. 


Snow does not always enhance beauty. 


an invariable spoiler of beauty. In the 
second illustration its uses towards the 
picturesque are clearly apparent. Here 


the fall has not been heavy, and the 
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powdered branches of the firs in the 
foreground are really beautiful, which 
may be seen even here, where the re- 


been light. 


In reality it has an almost purple-blue tint. 


productive process is quite incapable of 
yielding those magical qualities of light 
and sparkle which do so much to blind 
our eyes to the overloading of masses 
and loss of detail which make the snow- 
laden branch of a tree far less wonderful 
a creation than the same branch in its 
shimmering maze of leafage. In this 
photograph also you may see the curious 
disarrangement of lights and shadows 
which is typical of snow. Under ordi- 
nary conditions there is no great part 


Fuuo by G, R, bauance 
No. 2.—The snow has had undisputed sway on the pines, but the fall has 
This photo exhibits the comparative tone of the winter sky, 
which shows as if in heavy shadow against the lights of a white foreground. 
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of a landscape from which light is re. 
fracted—thrown back, as in the notorious 
instance of the mirror, which a boy 
manipulates so that it 
may catch the rays of 
the sun. and fling them 
in the eyes of some tun- 
suspecting passer-by 
Snow alters everything 
—in technical language, 
it. rearranges the values 
of light and shade no 
less than of the colours. 
No painter can do more 
than suggest its strong 
lights, some few photo- 
graphs can appear to 
catch them, a printed 
illustration is quite in- 
capabl. of approaching 
them. The sky, which 
is really an intense purple 
blue, changes to an ap- 
pearance of heavy 
shadow ; those parts of 
the mountain which are 
in shadow appear almost 
black, and even the fore- 
ground carries sugges- 
tions of a dirty thaw. 
Yet when this photo- 
graph was taken the sun 
was flooding down from 
a cloudless sky through 
an atmosphere as dry as 
any you can find on the 
earth, the atmosphere of 
a valley many thousand 
feet above sea-level, in 
which the thermometer 
had never risen above freezing-point for 
weeks, except of course on an occa- 
sional spot which chanced to be placed 
in its direct noonday light for a short 
hour. 

These remarks will apply still more 
strongly to the third illustration, where 
the foreground, here in shadow, has an 
appearance of almost absolute blackness. 
The picture, too, affords yet another 
object lesson, for the wind has freed 
some of the delicate shoots and smaller 
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branches from their superabundant 
covering. They stand out as it were 
in triumphant freedom, clean cut and 
black against the sky, while their lower 
and less fortunate brethren droop mourn- 
fully to the earth. Their misery has 
been rendered more intense by a slight 
thaw, after whiich the snow lost its light 
texture and settled to its hold in a dead 
mass, which offers little zesthetic beauty 
to the observer’s critical regard. 
Illustrations four and five introduce us 
to quite new aspects of 
the study. A light fall of 
snow, the first of the 
season, has come down 
in a frosty air, while at 
the moment of falling 
the flakes became crisp 
and, as it were, granu- 
lated. They did not lose 
their crystal forms, so 
that lying on the ground, 
whose contours they 
may soften but do not 
hide, the upper flakes 
present to the light a 
surface which is com- 
posed of a myriad clean- 
cut crystal facets. But 
while the frost was strong 
enough to preserve these 
minute particles in all 
their original freshness, 
it has not yet succeeded 
in binding the waters of 
the lake. Hence this 
contrast—a world of 
snow, but trees and 
mountains still reflected 
in the waters of an open 
lake. To this position 
succeeds the second 
stage, well shown in the 
fifth photograph. The 
snow surface is still crisp 
and unspoiled as at the 
hour of its first falling. 
It is so firm and powdery 
that the trail of a hare’s pads, no less than 
that of the runners of alittle child’s sleigh, 
Show clearly in the near foreground, 
No. 231. 


branches. 


December, 1902, 
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where the light particles on the surface 
are yet more luminous thanin picture four, 
No picture or photograph can show the 
cause of this, but if you were to go on 
hand and knee, peering delicately and 
with eyes trained to know what it is for 
which they are searching, you would find 
that in every little cranny or sheltered 
cleft within the apparently so even sur- 
face there are innumerable little feathery 
forms, so delicate and gossamer that at 
the mere touch of a human hand or the 


Photo by G, R, Ballance. 


No. 3.—The extreme depth of “snow-shadows” is well shown itt this 
photograph. The snow has fallen in an atmosphere which was partially 
devoid of moisture, and the wind has only freed the extremities of the 


passing of a warm breath they crumble 


and fade utterly away. These tender 


growths are the so-called frost flowers, 
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Photo by G. R. Ballance, 
No. 4.—A first fall of the snow has preceded the frost. Hence we find that the 
mountains are still reflected in the lake. As the snow ceased to fall the frost 
overtook it and a light wind came up at about the same time. This is seen in the 
granulated appearance of the snow as shown in the foreground of the picture. 


Photo by G. R, Ballance, 
No. 5.—In this picture snow and frost have come together, but the wind has freed the tree branches of any superfluous 
burden. There is no reflection in the lake as the frost has already begun to coat its surface with its five months ice 
covering. The pads of a hare and the trail of a small sleigh are apparent in the foreground. 
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gazing. ‘Then the seer 
turns home and talks of the 
beauties of snow scenery ! 

Of course, as in the next 
picture, snow and _ frost 
sometimes unite. Here, 
for example, the early 
snow, falling upon the 
boughs of a tree in an 
atmosphere almost totally 
devoid of moisture, has 
found little whereby to 
make fast its hold—this 
the more that both when 
and where it fell King 
Frost had previously made 
good his footing. Then 
a light wind arose, and 
the snow was drifted 


Photo by G. R. Ballance 


No. 6.—“ Hundreds and Thousands” of Frost Flowers on 
the branches of trees. This picture shows a mixture of 
frost and of dusted frozen snow, which has been as it were 
granulated by the action of frost until it has almost taken 
the form of “Frost Flowers.” 


beautiful, fairy-like things born in the 
still nights of early winter. King Frost 
is indeed asserting his sway here on the 
surface of the rapidly glassing lake no 
less than among the crevices of his 
brother snow. But it is on the trees 
which have lost their leaves, on the 
blades of withered grasses, upon any 
little footrest that his hand is most 
clearly to be seen. So now, in a full 
noonday brightness, in a light many 
times more apparently bright than the 
hottest glare of our August sun—how- 
ever little my picture may suggest this— 
every twig and branchlet, each blade 


and stalk, flash with a million of purest No. 7.—The shoots of a willow bush which have 
diamond-white jewels till the eye is too been dusted with “ hoar frost,’’ while the other bushes 


ane ce in the background have been caught by the black 
dazzled to know upon what exactly it is 


Photo by G. R. Ballance, 


“rime.” 
8-2 
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from off the branches until little re- 
mained but a light sprinkling. There- 
after down came the frost once more, 
and the little twigs, already dusted with 
the finely divided “ powder-of-snow,” 
were swathed in a fairy band of millions 
on millions of frost crystals. Followed 
again more dusting of snow, and more 
handiwork of the supreme crafts- 


No. 8.— 
freed the branches of their burden. 
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which builds up frost flowers, apparently 
out of the very air, or again, paints on 
the window pane the marvellous tracery 
of fern and leaf which few have failed 
tosee andadmire. Meanwhile a scarcer 
form works in secret; no one who has 
not been taught to know his signs will 
know the rime for brother of the hoar 
frost. This rime frost is almost the 


Photo by G. R, Ballance, 


“A Fairy Valley of Frost.” There has been a light fall of snow in a perfectly dry atmosphere, but the wind has 
The frost has followed and the “ hoar” has covered the branches and the telegraph 


wires with myriads of minute crystals ; it has also granulated the snow which is so shallow that it has not quite covered 


the surface of the ground. 


man, until there was no single inch of 
twig on all these trees which did not 


wear an armature of flawless stones 
such as not Solomon himself could 
have bought for all his wisdom. Yet 
there was little of modern competition 
in the markets in which King Solomon 
bought ! 

Now, in case it be news to any reader, 
it may be remarked that there are two 
kinds of frost. First and foremost, be- 
cause most obvious to sight, is the thing 
which we call hoar frost. It is this 


more deadly, as it is the less beautiful, 
of the two kinds of frost. It leaves no 
trail of dazzling white behind, but, 
where it has passed, next spring will 
see branches lacking leaves, often whole 
boughs dead and blasted. In _ the 
seventh plate a rime frost, fortunately 
of no particular severity, has fallen upon 
the bushes of the background. In the 
foreground, meanwhile, a little willow 
pushes up its branches. Sheltered by 
its higher brethren, the dread rime has 
not come to its humble shoots, so that 
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in a place of blackness it alone is lovely 
as it is humble. 

And now, in my last two pictures, one 
comes to the final fairyland, when frost 
and snow have alike done their work, 
and every superfluous particle being 
removed by a light wind, the Fairy 
Valley stands out in all its wonderful 


beauty. In it is neither spot nor 


blemish, but only a purity not to be 


imitated by art or described by tongue 
of man. Even those horrible signs of 
high civilisation, telegraph wires, are 
become gleaming lines of whiteness. 
All the world is a virgin land where 
foot of man might never have come, so 
fresh and pure is it. 

May Christmas morning bring to your 
eyes no darker prospect for the coming 
year ! 


Photo by G R. Ballance, 


No. 9.—Frost and snow have together coated the branches, but there is no 
great burden of the latter remaining. The intense shadow lights of snow are 


shown in embryo. 

















GOVERNMENT BUNGALOW. 
MANDALAY. 
. 7 E arrived three days ago and 
we have been féted and made 
much of. The cloak of enjoyment 
has enveloped everything that we have 
attempted. Still the English people’s 
only notion of hospitality consists of a 
dinner with people one never saw before 
nor ever wish to see again. Perhaps 
this seems ungrateful, but the native life 
interests us more and every one seems 
so lamentably ignorant about it, and 
quite averse to our gaining any 
knowledge on the subject. 

We have just come from the Palace, 
where, by special permission, we 
wandered through many rooms—lofty, 
splendid, spacious, and shabby, with 
weird ornaments, incongruous and 


diverse, scattered about together with 


brocaded satins with gold threads in 
them and strange embroideries of ghostly 
and pallid figures adorning the walls. 

Great crocodiles raised their heads 
from under the cover of the amber 
water-lilies to look at us in the moat 
without, and stayed motionless in the 
lazy yellow air till we had passed from 
sight. 

We have not seen the king and there 
are many strange and unpleasant tales 
about him-——an edifice of lies no doubt— 
scandal is hateful. To hear and tell 
only of kind things is the only true 
philosophy, though possibly only another 
form of selfishness ! 

We visited several of the Kyoungs 
yesterday. The Duke talked to some 
of the poonygies while we walked apart 


examining the many small Pagodas that 
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seem to float upon the air as on a 
lake. 

The dazzling clearness of the atmos- 
phere is a perpetual revelation: we 
cease to marvel that the people are so 
joyful : it is gratifying to think that as 
yet our cold Western influence has been 
powerless to throw its sombre shadows 
across the land or affect in any way the 
disposition of its men and women. 

To-morrow we attend the marriage 
feast of a minister’s daughter, after 
which we bid adieu to Mandalay. 

One of the things that has impressed 
us most is the extraordinary specimens 
of British humanity met with, since we 
came so far afield—in fact, I could not 
help wondering how so much malice and 
so much ugliness could be got together at 
one time in one place. 

There is a small Gymkhana here 
where all the Europeans go of an 
evening and where the conversation 
seems to consist only of— 

“Hullo, there you are — have a 
drink ?”— 

In different voices and degrees of 
harmony throughout the couple of hours 
before dinner. 

The mode of hair-dressing of the men 
in Ceylon also surprised us greatly. I 
inquired of a gallant Major in the R.A. 
why they did not cut it short—he settled 
his glass more securely in his large and 
vacant eye and replied with a most 
polite indifference— 

“Think of the sport they would 
lose.” 

We cannot help noticing the tre- 
mendous gulf, a very chasm of ignorance, 
that seems to divide the English from 


i 
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the natives—which neither sentiment or 
courtesy ever makes an attempt to bridge. 
This is a great pity, for many rank 
weeds grow up where the flowers of 
sympathy and comprehension should 
flourish. We are too given to sweeping 
condemnation of others and too lacking 
in patience and toleration altogether. 

“No natives have brains,” as I over- 
heard a civilian say the other day—‘“a 
wise provision of Providence—if they 
had it would have to be put a stop to 
or they would probably be wanting our 
berths.” 

Is not that an epitome of selfishness 
and narrowness ? 

I am sure that we would be far nearer 
the truth and that charity of which we 
so love to boast if we only recognised 
the indisputable fact that human nature 
is pretty much the same all over the 
world irrespective of race or clime. 

Many compliments from me and mine 
to you, 


THE BUNGALOW, 
Wetec 

It is over a week since we left 
Mandalay behind and found our way 
into the jungle, where we are the guests 
of a certain Mr. George Lawrence, a 
distant connection of my late husband’s. 

We are delighted with our quarters, 
a great rambling bungalow overlooking 
a small green and brown Burmese village 
that is remote and lonely with a loneli- 
ness unlike any other in creation. The 
trees, the birds, the flower - haunted 
stillness delight us. It is all so strange, 
and new and beautiful things here seem 
countless as sands and stars. 

The weather is cool at present, so we 
can revel with a certain degree of 
comfort in the glow and glory of the 
mornings and even in the lazy stillness 
of the noons, when even the crows can 
find no voice. Of an evening, after dinner, 
we sit on the verandah and watch the 
silver shadows come and go over the dark 
masses of the jungle and the palms rise 
straight against the divine clearness of 
the sky, then oh! best of friends, our 
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thoughts go to you and we all wish you 
were here to read “ Lalla Rookh,” as you 
did on those summer evenings at Red- 
leaf. Do you remember ? 

George Lawrence is much amused at 
our enthusiasm: he has quite passed the 
age of Pagodas and sunsets, and is far 
more anxious about the quality of his 
dinner than that of the finest scenery 
procurable. But then, as he says, he 
has looked on the country in so many 
aspects for so long that it is not astonish- 
ing that he should have lost all percep- 
tion of its beauties, real or imaginary. 
After all, when novelty in its alluring 
brightness fades, what is there ever left 
to any of us save that grey ghost whose 
name is Indifference ? 

I went to the court yesterday and saw 
all the village gathered there—even the 
children, who are like bits of brown 
velvet, seem drawn towards scenes of 
litigation. The Burman has all an Irish- 
man’s love of fighting, and if he can’t 
have a row on his own account, he 
seems to derive much satisfaction from 
watching and listening to those of his 
neighbours. 

The place, a small wooden structure, 
was thronged, though I must say one’s 
ideas of the dignity of a Court of Justice 
were somewhat unduly shaken by the 
sight of the magistrate in an old pyjama 
coat, occasionally admonishing—in far 
from parliamentary language—the some- 
what somnolent punkah wallah squatting 
on the floor. The Burmese clerk, with 
a yard of white stocking climbing down 
to his shoes, looked supernaturally grave 
and busy, only now and then casting a 
judicial frown towards any one who 
made any unseemly noise too near the 
person of the elect. We could not 
follow the case because of the language, 
but we could trace the wonderful variety 
of emotions that flitted across the 
dusky faces as they eagerly drank in 
every word and stood on tip-toes to 
obtain a better view. Outside on the 
verandah the heat was like a great 
brazen pall, while beyond deep, broad 
stretches of sunlight lay long and grave 
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and calm under the trees and across 
the red dust of the roadway. 

One is tempted to wonder why in 
a place so lost to the world as this 
there should ever be any disputes or 
bickerings, jealousy or misunderstand- 
ing. They surely are the prerogative of 
a life saturated with irony and dissatis- 
faction and scepticism, as our Western 
civilisation too often is. 

We were rather amused the other 
evening when Mr. Lawrence was read- 
ing the bearer a moral lecture on the 
back verandah. The man was expos- 
tulant, tearful, and finally extremely and 
painfully repentant, whereupon the sahib 
asked him the definition of a liar. The 
reply came trippingly, 

“The man who speaks in the Court- 
house, O Thakin !” 

We are going on an excursion to- 
morrow to a dak bungalow some miles 
from here, after which I think we must 
be turning to India and to 

You will, I hope, write to Calcutta, 
and please tell us more of yourself and 
your doings. We are always so inte- 
rested in all that affects our friends. . . 

Meanwhile, adieu. 


THE BUNGALOW. 

There was what is called a mango 
shower last night—a perfect deluge— 
which, however, cleared the atmosphere 
wonderfully for our start this morning. 
It was, indeed, quite lovely, though I 
must say that the rapid thump, thump 
of a Burmese tat is hardly conducive to 
the appreciation of scenery or the con- 
ducting of a conversation. We rode 
straight away, passing many pineapple 
plantations and one or two half-decayed 
moss-grown statues of Buddha meditat- 
ing in the primeval solitude. Then the 
heavy timber gave way to cane brake, 
which enabled us to see more of the 
country. We rode for the most part 
along a beautiful level road, lying lost 
and sleeping under a massive canopy of 
interlacing trees, while the silence broke 
on our senses out of the deep shadows 
and fragrance on either side, the creak- 


ing of a bullock-cart or the barking of a 
dog the only sounds to be heard. 

As the early mists lifted and the sun 
appeared it grew fearfully hot, with that 
damp, all-pervading heat that we have 
grown to associate with Burmah ;_ there- 
fore the sight of the dak bungalow 
standing in a small compound back 
from the road was more than wel- 
come. The dirty-looking caretaker was 
sleeping audibly in the verandah when 
we arrived, while a skinny hen, with 
five or six distracted-looking offspring, 
dug desperately in the dirt under the 
piles and a few lean pariahs revelled 
in the sun. Our arrival was witnessed 
by most of the population contained 
in a few bamboo huts standing in a 
clearing away back in the shade of 
some large trees. We were surveyed 
with a penetrating and yet gentle 
curiosity. Evidently English people 
in solar topees covered with red mud 
was a sight to be made much of in 
those parts. Two shrivelled old women 
like monkeys drew timidly near, smiling 
in the most engaging fashion on the 
Duke, who, having sunk into a long 
chair, was caressing a painfully moist 
brow, declaring that he was a living 
uncomfortable paradox, being most 
horribly dry inside and equally damp 
out. Muriel bore it well, even to open- 
ing her paint-box, and looking eagerly 
round for subjects to practise on. We 
admired the lazy, leisurely way in which 
our visitors drifted up, adjusting their 
scanty dress and smoking a cheroot as 
they came. The laziness is very in- 
fectious. I feel that I shall never care 
to work or walk again. Was it not 
Madame De Stael who said “ Morality 
was merely a question of geography” ? 
I think that much must be forgiven and 
little expected from any nation that is 
compelled to spend its time in a futile 
effort to keep cool. 

I once had a little dog who, if asked 
whether he would work or die, at once 
laid down in imitation of death. All of us 
feel that we would far prefer to die than 
labour. Plain thinking and high living 
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is all that we can manage, with the sun 
like a sheet of flame on one’s head. 

I hope that you are arranging for 
cooler weather in your part of the 
world, otherwise, as Sydney Smith 
once said, the only thing to be done 
will be to take off one’s skin and sit in 
one’s bones in order to enjoy a thorough 
draught. 

A very pretty Shan girl brought us 
some plantains up on to the verandah, 
and stood smiling and in no wise em- 
barrassed before us. A graceful figure, 
sharply silhouetted against a background 
of blinding sunshine and curled palm 
branches, she made quite a picture in 
her gay dress, a picture that had on it 
all the glow and warmth of Burmah. 
But alas ! we could none of us speak, and 
being hopelessly and entirely English in 
our lack of gesticulatory expression, the 
interview lacked interest. 


Muriel, however, quite undeterred 


by the fact of her utter inability to 
reproduce the air, the colour, or the 
changing play ot light and shadow, was 
about to start a sketch with the girl in 


her halo of sun-filled warmth asa central 
figure, but finally yielded to the looks 
of agonised entreaty that we all cast 
on her. 

I have been in more comfortable 
places than a dak bungalow, with its 
flies and other unwelcome visitors. We 
were by no means sorry to leave the 
place behind, just after sunset, under a 
gay and gorgeous skyback through the 
strangely silent jungle ways, caressed by 
a breeze soft as rose petals. 

And now adieu, dear friend, for a little 
while. 

M—— B—- 


GOVERNMENT HOUvSE, 
CALCUTTA. 

MON TRES CHER AMI,—I cannot sleep 
without writing to thank you for your 
charming welcome and your beautiful 
flowers. 

We have had a gay evening—their 
Excellencies very kind and apparently 
delighted to see us—but the place is 
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rather like a barrack, and I don’t know 
that we weren’t happier in George 
Lawrence’s bungalow in the jungle. 
However, this is perhaps ungracious. 

I have been introduced to heaps of 
people, from the dizzy eminence of 
members of Council to young and 
aspiring subalterns. 

The toilets of some of the Calcutta 
ladies amused us somewhat, and made 
us realise how far we are from London. 
Such mysteries of colour and of cut I 
never beheld before. 

The Duke, with a weeping forehead, 
performed prodigies of politeness, and 
even went so far as to walk through the 
Lancers while Muriel delighted a young 
A.D.C. with one or two subtly-turned 
compliments. 

To-morrow we drive to Barrackpore, 
and then as soon as we decently can we 
shall go up country. 

Many things from all of us to you. 


A FORTNIGHT LATER 


So many, many thanks for all your 
goodness and kindness. 

I have had a day and an evening that, 
like the memory of beautiful music, must 
ever echo in my heart. 

I only fear that our coming has given 
you much trouble, oh ! most hospitable 
of friends ; and we are so happy that I 
do not think we shall feel inclined to 
leave till many days are passed. 

The charm and the sorcery of India, 
and of one at least of her sons, has laid 
its hold upon us. 

All these past hours have been a per- 
fect revelation to us of regal splendour, 
gaiety, and variety, and marvellous ex- 
travagance of colour and of light. 

Is the sky always of such everlasting 
splendour? Is the country for ever 
wrapped in the full blessing and glory 
of such sunshine as shone on us to-day ? 
If so, it must be a life good to the very 
end. 

Good-night, dear and charming friend. 
I shall send this note to you by the 
chuprassi in the early morning. 
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How delightful it is to think that we 
meet to-morrow and for so many other 
to-morrows ! 


MONDAY—5.30 


How can I thank you sufficiently for 
your beautiful present and the kind 
words that came with it? I hardly like 
to accept so valuable a gift, and yet I 
think I lack the courage to separate 
myself from anything so seductive. 
The emerald is flashing sullen green 
fires from out its setting of gold at this 
present moment. Those cabalistic San- 
scrit letters you must please translate 
for me when we meet this evening, when 
I shall thank you more eloquently, I 
hope, than my pen permits of now. 

I hope you all had good sport to-day, 
and that Malvern’s thirst for pig-sticking 
is satisfied at last. 

A rive derci. 

You are far too good and thoughtful. 
I dare hardly trust myself to say how 
glad and grateful I am. 

I have never known such happy hours 
as these, or ones so crowded with new 
and wonderful impressions and strange 
and startling surprises. It is as if a 
magician’s wand had transformed all 
things until we seem to move as in a 
dream. 

I shall not see you till this evening, 
as I shall rest and write the home mail 
this afternoon. 


A WEEK LATER 


My FRIEND,—I am not angry, why 
should I be? 

If I was silent last night it was rather 
from excess of feeling than from lack of it. 

Dear person, I care very, very much ; 
looking back it seems to me that from 
the first you were more to me than any 
man—not even the kind brave soul to 
whom my girlhood was given—has ever 
been. 

In a way I am sad at having to 
acknowledge this, but not from the 
motives that you would attribute to 
me—but simply because to be heart- 


whole is to have serenity and repose : 
To allow another empire over one’s life 
is to sacrifice both. Still this is but a 
trifling matter. 

I am writing these lines hurriedly 
because the ponies are waiting. There 
are many things I would say and many 
that I will say when we meet—the day 
I fear will be a crowded one and our 
chance of being alone meagre ; if that is 
so I will send you a long letter before | 
rest, till when and till after, 

I am, yours, 
M. 


MIDNIGHT SAME DAY 


Very Dear,—It was, you see, as I 
feared. Not for one moment could I 
break away from all those people to 
speak with you, and how tired I am of 
the heat and dust and noise: the dim 
verandah is as a heaven of silence in 
comparison. Thank you, charming and 
thoughtful person, for the roses and the 
letter. 

No, I will not listen to a word of dis- 
paragement about your race or colour ; 
you are too sensitive. I have no pre- 
judices, and if I had, meeting with you 
would have swept them away long ago. 
I refuse to acknowledge general in- 
feriorities, only mental or physical ones 
—please do not think or write the cruel 
things you said last night about the im- 
possibility of a white woman caring for 
a dark man—why should she not ?—why 
—dear heart why ? 

What law of God do I violate in 
giving my heart to you? Love unites 
all antagonisms, it would not be love 
if it did not. 

Why should you give a_ passing 
thought to the world—either mine 
or yours. Surely you have sufficient 
strength of mind and _ nobility of 
character to pass it by. 

We make our own lives, or if we do 
not we are strangely weak and wanting 
in that moral courage and independence 
which, after all, must and does always 
command the respect of one’s fellows. 
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{ am my own mistress, and I shall 
give my life to you; you can do with it 
what you will. 

Our marriage shall be our own affair, 
and I trust and believe that my own 
people at least will always regard it as 
such. For the rest I do not care. 

In the days ‘that are gone—ah, that 
one could buy back the past !—others 
shaped my destiny. Now has come the 
time when I can fashion it for myself, 
and so I lay it at your feet. 

I am prepared—more than prepared 
to face all the difficulties of what is no 
doubt a unique state of affairs ; I know 
there will be many, of which religion 
will not be the least. If such things 
were permitted to bar the way to a 
great happiness and a great love—of 
what use were either? 

My dear, I cannot say what I would 
wish—I am not eloquent at any time, 
and now when I can only look into my 
own heart, and long to speak—I find 
but the dumbness consequent on what 
is destined to be the greatest passion of 
my life. Please never speak of a bar 
dividing our destinies ; I do not know of 
any such. Only this I know—that I have 
that strange thing called happiness at 
last, and its possession I owe, most dear, 
to you. 

It is only now that I begin to realise, 
how in the months that followed on your 
departure from England, why it was that 
my mind followed you in wistful memory, 
and that of all my thoughts you were so 
far oftener than not the centre and the 
guiding star, and yet the real reason was 
to me as a sealed book. 

How torpid and slowly moving must 
be both my imagination and under- 
standing ! 

It shall be as you desire—we will not 
speak of the future until you return 
from Bithoor. 

Why do you go? 
important ? 

Good-night. 


Is it really so all- 


You have all my love 
now and to the very end. 


M 
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A WEEK LATER 

How we have missed you since you 
went, and how long and lonely seem 
the hours ! 

We went to a heavy dinner at the 
General’s last night. What a parade- 
ground brevity there is about his 
speech and manner! In fact, he con- 
veys so much coldness with so little 
light that he is rather like an iceberg 
illuminated by a farthing rushlight. 

The conversation, like a muddy stream, 
circulated slowly, and I found my thoughts 
following you on the wings of sound. 

What a pity that you are not here and 
that we have not publicly made our an- 
nouncement! As the Latin poet has said, 
to-day alone isours. How rash, how un- 
grateful to fate to defer seizing its gifts 
when offered ! 

Sometimes I doubt if you care as 
much as I. If you did, I do not think 
—no matter how imperious the call— 
you could have found it in your heart 
to have gone so long a journey. 

There are few—if any—things that you 
could ask of me that I could long with- 
hold, yet you deny me, in these the 
earliest hours of our love, the happi- 
ness of being with you. 

Separation always seems to me to be 
almost as cruel and relentless as Death 
itself: truly I believe the two to be blood- 
relations. 

We start on our tour on Thursday, 
and I am glad of it. I seek in vain to 
make the hours fly. The enthusiasm of 
a few weeks back is dying down, to 
me the sun is not so golden, nor the 
country so charm-steeped and devoid of 
shadow as I thought it before. 

Can’t you tell the cause ? 

Is it not always the warmest rays that 
precede the darkest storm ? 

Will you return, I wonder, when you 
receive this? Will you turn a deaf ear 
to these ugly mutiny rumours and come 
back to me? Let us be together: we 
cannot afford to waste the days. Let us 
dream those dreams that love and joy 
beget. Come back, dear heart, come back. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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THE ROMANCE OF COAL 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE MINERAL AS WE BURN IT, HOW IT 
WAS MADE, AND OF WHAT IT CONSISTS 


By JOHN J. WARD 


Illustrated by Photographs and Photo-Micrographs taken by the Author 
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HEN one speaks of romance 
WU coupled with the contents of 
the coal-scuttle the connection may at 
first seem somewhat remote. The 
usual method of approaching coal is 
with so much length of tongs or, at a 
nearer range, with gloved hands, and 
while we so manipulate it, coal scarcely 
offers a romantic view. 

Closer consideration, however, of the 
origin and formation of this valuable 
mineral which at one time in its history 
belonged to the vegetable kingdom, 
offers one of the most fascinating 
chapters in the story of our planet. 

We should have to go back a very 


FIG. 1.—Fossil Calamite or Horsetail stems from the coal measures. The example 
to the right shows the root end—} natural size. 


long time to see our coal as flourishing 
vegetation: to a period which the 


geologist terms the “Carboniferous 
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Age.” At this period in the earth’s 
history man had not yet appeared, nor 
for many millions of years to come was 
his race destined to dawn. In fact, 
there were no fewer than nine subse- 
quent geological periods to follow before 
his advent, each of these stupendous 
cosmical changes representing the work 
of millions of years, for a million years 
is but a small period of time geologically 
considered. 

Not only had man still to present him- 
self, but most other land vertebrates had 
likewise to appear. The first of these 
latter appeared during the-Carboniferous 
period, and represented the extinct am- 

phibians known as 

a labyrinthodonts — a 

*% kind of large frog 

| probably about the size 
of a small ox. Other 
large animals existed 
in the way of scaly 
alligator-like reptiles, 
which, together with 
the several species of 
labyrinthodonts, _ re- 
presented the princi- 
pal and largest 
animals of the period. 
The smaller animal- 
fry were made up of 
tree-lizards, land 
snails, large  scor- 
pions and_ spiders, 
cockroaches, beetles, 
huge mayflies, and 
other marsh insects. The seas were at the 
same time alive with coral banks and shell- 
fish of wondrous kinds, including the 
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first known oysters which have survived 


of things, probably a humid and balmy 
through all the subsequent periods. 


atmosphere, without extremes of heat or 


Various species of 
ganoid fish, allied to 
the sturgeon, ar- 
moured with bril- 
liant enamelled 
plates instead - of 
the horny scales of 
the fishes of later 
periods, were also 
abundant in the 
waters—all these 
animals having left 
traces of their 
existence in the 
fossils of the 
Carboniferous 
strata. 

In a like man- 
ner we find re- 
corded by the 
rocks and slabs 
of the coal 
measures a history 
of the plants which 
existed during the 
period. On ex- 
amining these we 
find that, as with 
the animals, the 
higher forms are 
absent. The fossil 
plants of the coal 
measures reveal 
none of the highe: 
flowering _ plants, 
but the more lowly 
forms such as horse- 
tails, club-mosses, 
ferns, and similar 
species belonging 
to the lower orders. 

And when we 
consider the class 
of animals that existed during the Car- 
boniferous period together with the 
plant life, we can arrive at a tolerably 
satisfactory conclusion regarding the 
climate and natural surroundings which 
prevailed amongst them. All point to 
a semi-aquatic or semi-terrestrial order 


Fic. 2.—A modern Horsetail plant and Club-moss—natural size. 


cold, existing over large areas of flat, 
marshy, luxuriant forests. 

Now every one who has gathered or 
observed our humble club-mosses and 
horsetails will naturally wonder how 
luxuriant forests could be formed by 
such insignificant plants as these. And 
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even ferns, and an occasional tree-fern, 
would scarcely make a forest that could 
be termed luxuriant. However, I will 
ask my reader to glance at the fossil root- 
end of the horsetail plant taken from the 
coal measures and shown in Fig. 1, and 
which the geologist terms a Calamite. 


FIG. 3.—Coal shales bearing impressions of fronds and frondlets of the ferns of the an 
Carboniferous period—4 natural size. 


The illustration represents it at about 


one-fifth of its actual size. Some 
idea of the diameter that horsetail stems 
assumed in the Carboniferous period will 
be gained when I add that this is a com- 
paratively small specimen. But, even so, 
compare it with the representative of 
the horsetail family of to-day shown 
(Fig. 2) at natural size, and it will be at 
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once realised that our modern species 
are but diminutive and puny descen- 
dants of a class of plants that once pro- 
duced enormous varieties. The various 
species of calamites, or ancient horse- 
tails, attained the dimensions of trees, 
being sometimes 60 or 70 feet high, 
with a stem often 
over a foot in dia- 
meter. In _ fact, 
horsetails in the 
Carboniferous 
period were 
amongst the most 
prominent mem- 
bers of the vege- 

table kingdom. 
Perhaps even 
more abundant 
were the club- 
mosses, of which, 
to-day, we have 
but some half a 
dozen species in- 
digenous to the 
British Isles; in 
the Carboniferous 
times there were 
forty or more. But 
these, instead of 
being little moss- 
like hillside plants, 
like our present 
forms—a branch of 
a cultivated form is 
shown at the lower 
portion of Fig. 2— 
with stems _per- 
haps one-sixteenth 
or one-eighth of 
inch across, 
grew, like the 
horsetails, into tall 
trees with trunks often 4 or 5 feet in dia- 
meter. Fossil specimens, 100 feet long, 
have been found, and it is probable that 
they reached much greater sizes. These 
great club-mosses grew abundantly and 
scattered myriads of seed-spores and 
spore-cases ; season after season these 
spores and sporangia rained down in 
accumulating myriads until deep and 
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dense layers were formed around their club-mosses Lepidodendra. The stem, or 


roots; and so to-day we frequently get trunk, of a Lepidodendron is covered with 


coal thatis more 
or less com- 
pletely built up 
of these resi- 
nous spores. 
Our bituminous 
coal, then, owes 
its brilliant and 
glossy appear- 
ance and bright 
flame to the 
presence of this 
altered resinous 
matter. 

The two ex- 
amples to the 
left of the 
bottom row in 
Fig. 3 show 
portions of coal 
in which the 
seed-spores are 


quite visible to the eye, while Fig. 4 
shows several dissected out and magni- 


fied. 


The geologist terms these gigantic 


FiG. 4.—Spores from Coal—magnified. 


scars where the 
leaf-stalks were 
originally _at- 
tached, and 
these trunks are 
often found 
standing _up- 
right in the coal- 
mines with their 
striking scars ar- 
ranged spirally 
around their 
whole length. 
The sandstones 
and shales 
foundabove the 
coal strata often 
reveal fossilised 
portions and 
casts or impres- 
sions of the 
scaly bark of 


these great stems, two of which are 
shown at Fig. 5 in the two central ex- 
amples ; the labelled specimen reveals 
a large scar which is thought to repre- 


FiG, 5.—Sandstone casts of the scaly stems of the Lepidodendron and similar plants from the coal measures, To the 
right js shown a portion of the fossilised root called Sligmaria—4 natural size, 
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sent the spot where the fruiting or seed 
cone was attached. 

Other curious fossil branches are 
commonly found in the underclay below 
the coal-beds, and these, which for a 


Fic. 6.—Portions of the fossilised roots 
of the Lepidodendron called Stig- 
maria—} natural size. 


long time puzzled geologists, they named 


Sligmaria. A portion of one is shown 
to the right of Fig. 5. These are even- 
tually recognised as roots of the Lepido- 
dendron and Sigillaria. 

At Fig. 6 other fossilised portions of 
these roots are shown, and the circular 
scars mark the points where the rootlets 
were originally put forth. Some of 
these main root branches have been 
found extending for 10 or 12 yards, 
with diameters in their thickest parts of 
from 2 to 3 feet. 

Another class of great plants of the 
Carboniferous forests were the Sigillaria, 
whose stems, like those of the Lepido- 
dendra, are characterised by their regular 
leaf-scars. Fig. 7 shows two coal shale 
casts of portions of the scaly and 
Huted bark of these plants. A trunk 
of a Sigillaria found in Germany in situ 


Fic. 7—Coal shale casts of the scaly 
and fluted stems of the Sigilla:ia— 
3 natural size. 
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measured at its base no less than 6 feet 
in diameter. 

If we add to the plants already men- 
tioned certain coniferous trees similar 
to our pines and larches, we shall under- 
stand that the forests 
of the coal ‘period, 
although largely com- 
posed of what we 
now regard as in- 
significant weeds, 
were not by any 
means insignificant as 
forests. In _ short, 
everything points to 
the fact that the 
forests were so dense 
as to be almost im- 
penetrable through 
the various plant 
growths, individuals 
of which would be 
striving one with 
another to get their 
leaves exposed to the 
sunlight, just as the 
living plafits in 
crowded _ situations 
do to-day, for the 
sunlight was just as 
important to these 
early plants as it has always been to all 
plant life. Of this I will have more to 
say later. 

In amongst the great stems, or trunks, 
of the horsetails, club-mosses, and other 
allied plants, there would be a dense 
undergrowth of ferns, many of which 
were similar to the living representatives 
of to-day. The remains of these are 
abundant in nearly all coal shales and 
sandstones—so abundant, indeed, that 
twice as many species have been found pre- 
served thus in our English coal measures 
as can be found living at the present time 
in the whole of Europe. Not to mention 
large tree-ferns similar to modern tropi- 
cal examples ; these undoubtedly had a 
habitat in England during the coal age. 
Fig. 3 shows portions of shale bearing 
impressions of various fronds and frond- 
lets of the ferns of the period. The two 
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central examples in the top row will be 
seen to represent cameo and intaglio 
pieces, and when closed together these 
become simply a piece of smooth 
weather-worn stone with its secret hidden 
atthe core. Thus do the rocks reveal the 
story of what occurred on the earth ages 
before man and his contemporaneous 
living forms appeared. 

We have now to trace the connection 
between these luxuriant forests of the 
Carboniferous age and our present beds 


or seams of coal 
buried more than 
1000 feet in the 


bowels of the earth. 

In the first place, 
let us examine coal 
itself and see if that, 
like the slates and 
shales, reveals to us 
any of ite history. 
It would be useless 
to look at any casual 
piece of coal we 
might take from the 
scuttle to trace its 
vegetable origin, but 
by cutting a thin 
piece and grinding 
carefully between 
glass with emery and 
water until it be- 
comes so thin as to 
be transparent, and 
then submitting this 
to microscopical 
eXamination, we 
should probably dis- 
cover something as 
to its structure. 

At Fig. 8 is shown 
such a thin and 
transparent section 
of Yorkshire 
magnihed 
twenty 


coal 
about 
diameters, 
while at Fig. 9 is a section, also magni- 
fed, of the stem of a modern common 
club-moss, made to show its vegetable 
cellular structure. Now, on comparing 
this latter with the coal section, it will 
No. 231. December, 1902 
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not take long to recognise that this also 
contains remains of similar vegetable 
material, although probably ferns in- 
steadofclub-mosses, yet stem and root 


sections and vegetable cells can be 
readily observed. We must, then, con- 
clude that coal material is largely 


composed of the compressed remains 
of the leaves, stems, and roots of the 
various ferns, club-mosses, etc., of the 
period. 

It frequently happens that these fos- 





FIG. 8.—A thin section or slice of Yorkshire coal magnified to show how it is built 
up of vegetable remains. 


silised stems of plants show their struc- 


ture quite distinctly in section. For 


example, the illustration (Fig. 10) shows 

the wood-cell. of part of a plant stem, 

although but a section through what is 
. 
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apparently stone, and we are able to say 
without doubt that the tiny cells were 
originally built up by a gradual plant 
growth, just as all growing plants are 
continually adding to their structures. 
So it occurs, by making sections 
‘hrough the various kinds of coal, we 
are almost invariably able to trace their 
vegetable origin from the softer vegetable 
and wood structures until it becomes 
saturated and consolidated, eventually 


FiG. 9.—A section cut through the stem of a modern Club-moss, to show its 
vegetable cellular structure—magnified 50 d.ameters. 


losing its gaseous constituents, and be- 
coming converted into carbonised coal of 
various states of purity as it nears the 
stages of the more pure forms of carbon. 

Fig. 11 shows vertical and transverse 
sections of fossil pinewood, while Fig. 12 


shows another section of pinewood 
much nearer the coal stage. Again at 
Fig. 13 appears a section of lignite—a 
form of impure coal—while Figs. 14 and 
15 represent longitudinal and transverse 
sections respectively of coal proper, 
the whole illustrating how the woody 
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material has become carbonised into a 
carbon or coal stage, but still showing 
traces of its vegetable origin. 

Given, then, that coal is consolidated 
and carbonised vegetable matter, we 
have yet to find a reason which shall 
account for these vast beds of coal being 
buried so deep beneath the surface of 
the earth. And more than this, how is 
it that coal-fields are found beneath 
coal-fields, as in South Wales, where no 
less than eighty dis- 
tinct beds of coal 
have been _ recog- 
nised ? Sometimes 
these beds are of 
great thickness, as in 
the instance of the 
famous bed of South 
Staffordshire, which 
was 30 feet in thick- 
ness. 

We have glanced 
at the wonderful 
fossilised remains of 
the vegetation of the 
Carboniferous period 
and seen how they 
indicate that the 
forests of that time 
developed dense 
masses of vegetable 
growth, which, so far 
as quantity is con- 
cerned, would con- 
siderably surpass all 
our forests of the 
present day. For if 
the whole of the 
vegetation of our existing woodlands 
could be converted into coal it would 
probably not make a coalfield of more 
than 2 or 3 inches deep. And yet 
collectively the various seams in some 
coal areas would make a depth of 200 
or 300 feet. 

From this we can estimate that these 
great forests of the coal period, which 
developed and stored these enormous 
accumulations of carbon, were something 
almost beyond our imagination. For at 
present we know of no other source of 
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carbon other 
than that 
gathered 
through the 
agency of the 
green por- 
tions of plants 
and stored. 
in their 
trunks, roots, 
branches, 
etc. 

The green 
leaf absorbs 
from the at- 
mosphere 
the carbon 
dioxide or 
carbonic 
acid gas, 
which is built 
up of one 
part of car- 
bon chemi- 
cally united 
with two of 
oxygen. 


This is decomposed by 


chemical laboratory 


sunlight in the 
of the leaf and the oxygen is given 
back to the atmosphere for animals 
to breathe and again convert into this 
same carbonic 
acid gas, while 
the carbon is 


retained and 
built into the 
wood structure 
of the plant. 
And as all the 
myriads of 
plant-leaves of 
the great Car- 
boniferous trees 
were 
ally 
and 


continu- 
catching 
storing 
these particles 
of carbon from 
the carbon di- 
oxide of the 
atmosphere, 
which in those 


FiG. 11 —Vertical and transverse sections of fossil pine 
wood—magnified. 


FiG. 10 —Part of a section through a fossilised stem from a plant of the coal 


measures—magnified. 


times it is thought was in greater pro- 
portion in the atmosphere than it is 
to-day, it naturally follows that great 
and ever-increasing stores of carbon 
were being put by, not as pure carbon 
alone, but 
chemically 
combined in 
the forms of 
starches, oils, 
etc., essential to 
plant growth. 
But the earth 
at this time was 
in a very un- 
settled condi- 
tion, and per- 
haps after these 
forests had 
grown and de- 
veloped _ their 
trees and dense 
undergrowths 
for long periods 
of time a slow 
and persistent 


T2 
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subsidence of the land would take 
place. And as this sinking went on the 
tides would gradually wash in amongst 
these forests 
deposits of silt 
and mud, which 
would increase 
as time went 
on until the 
once living and 
flourishing 
forest was com- 
pletely sub- 
merged. And 
so a future coal- 
bed was laid, 
which the ever- 
increasing 
weight above 
would eventu- 
ally, along with 
the natural 
chemical _in- 
fluences, con- 
vert into coal 
as we know it. 

After a time the land would rest again, 
and the surface would become suitable 
once more for plant growth, and in the 
course of time a new forest would spring 


E1G. 13.—A section of Lignite, a form of impure 
coal—magnified. 


up, which in due course would once 
more meet the same fate of submergence. 
And this again would be followed by 


Fic. 12.—A section of fossil pine wood nearer the coal 
stage—magnitied 
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others until we get coal stratum beneath 
coal stratum, each showing the same 
remarkable order—first a bed of clay, 


which __repre- 
sents the soil of 
the ancient 
forest ; next the 
coal layer itself, 
representing 
the accumula- 
tions of the 
once living 
vegetation, and 
above this the 
deposits of 
sand and mud 
which have 
been hardened 
into shales and 
sandstones. A 
second time 
another layer of 
clay or soil fol- 
lows, and over 
it coaland sand- 
stone, the whole 
to be similarly repeated. 

It has been truly and frequently re- 
marked that our stores of coal represent 
so much fossil sunshine of the Carboni- 


FIG. 14.—Longitudinal section of coal, show- 
ing how it retains its wood-fibre texture— 
magnified. 


For the carbon gathered 


ferous period. 
during the sunlight by the plants of this 
period constitutes the great and chief 
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source of energy contained in coal, and 
the heat and light given out during 
combustion is but the warmth and light 
of the sun’s rays absorbed ages ago by 
the leaves of the strange plants which 
we have been considering, reasserting 
itself as it were, after lying dormant 
through the countless ages. 

And as we sit by our fireside and 
appreciate the glowing embers while 
reading our newspaper or book with 
comfort and enjoyment, with our rooms 
illuminated primarily from this same 
source, and our surroundings further 
cheered by the innumerable esthetic 
and useful products derived alike from 
coal, such as the lovely coal-tar colours, 
exquisite perfumes, and the jet, marbles, 
slates, and sandstones from the adjoin- 
ing strata, not to mention the comforts 
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derived from the numerous curative 
drugs that chemists have learned to 
compound from the coal-tar products, 
and even sugar three hundred times 
sweeter than that obtained from the 
cane—indeed, the wonderful products 
and benefits obtained primarily from 
coal would require pages for their mere 
mention ; for the Carboniferous strata 
was a special one, like none before or 
after, and yielded more for the progress 
and service of man than all the other 
systems put together—we must see how 
vast and foreseeing are Nature’s schemes, 
and, although these great forests grew 
ages ago apparently without any special 
purpose, yet on these the progress and 
social happiness of man to-day largely 


depends. Nature is one vast whole 


inseparably related and connected. 


F1G. 15.—Transverse section of coal. 





HIS HAND TO THE PLOUGH 


By YSTRIDD 


“E schasté bielo tak vozmojino ! 
Tak blisko . . .”—POUSCHKINE 
(Eugene Oonéguine) 


“And happiness was so possible, 
So near! . r 





CHAPTER II (continued) 


KNOW why !” put in Lisa, break- 

ing off a dragging conversation 
with Dmitri which she found sufficiently 
slow and tiresome. “In Odessa there 
are plenty of your beloved Jews!” 

Shura shook his mane. “A Jew is a 
man after all. If in Russia the race is 
marked with such objectionable traits, 
whose fault is it? Look how we treat 
them! They take their revenge in every 
nasty way they can. If I borrow money 
from a Jew, as he cannot legally charge 
50 per cent., he makes me give him an 
I.0.U. for double the true amount at 
4 per cent. Otherwise he won’t lend. 
Can I prove his usury? He is safe and 
has spoiled an Egyptian. Shakspere 
drew Shylock more than two hundred 
years ago and the type is common in 
Russia to-day. Nowhere else—at least 
so marked.” 

“And you 
taste !” 

“You have, as usual, not followed my 
remarks,” said Shura, sitting down by 
Alice and resuming their broken con- 
versation. They spoke of the sea, of 
the Opera House at Odessa, and their 
impressions of “ Tosca,” which they had 
heard there. 

“It is almost too dramatic for an 
opera,” said Alice. ‘Take the torture 
scene, for example. The sharp, desperate 
words which pass between Scarpia and 
Tosca seem almost grotesque when 
sung.” 

“On the contrary it seems to me that 
only music can express such passion, 
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love the type. What 


such torture, and such devilry! Of 
course it must be well expressed. 
Puccini violates many of the laws of 
harmony in his ‘Tosca,’ but he gets 
the true expression. Recall the music 
and you will see that I am right. Ah, 
the ‘ Vittoria!’ of Cavaradossi ! ” 

He began to sing it softly, putting 
into the hushed, low notes a_ touch 
of the tortured passion of Mario 
Cavaradossi : 


“Vittoria ! Vittoria! l’'alba vindice appar 
Che fa gli empi tremar ! 
Liberta sorge-crollan tirannidi ! 
Del sofferto martir me vedrai qui gioir, 
Il tuo cor trema—oh, Scarpia—barne- 
fice 1” 3 


“But I have another objection to 


make,” said Alice. “The scene passes 
in 1800 and seems to be in the Middle 
Ages. To torture a man without a trial 
or with, and to shoot him a few hours 
later, after the mockery of judgment— 
was it possible in those comparatively 
modern times?” 

Shura tugged nervously at the tassels 
of his Russian blouse. 

“Have you forgotten that Cavaradossi 
really lived and loved, was tortured and 
shot? There is a Madonna of his in the 
Church of St. Angelo. Not possible ? 
Why, such things happen in Russia to- 


*“ Victory ! Victory ! Victorious the dawn 

appears, 

Which maketh the wicked tremble ! 

Liberty surges—tyranny falls } 

Thou shalt see me rejoice in my 
suffered martyrdom. 

Thy heart shall fail thee, oh, Scarpia— 
butcher !” 
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day! Oh, very much in secret, of course, 
but more than possible, I assure you! Did 
you never hear of the direct cause of the 
Students’ Riots in St. Petersburg in 1898 ? 
I can scarcely tell it 

to you; itis a parallel 

to the tragedy you 

would like to think 

impossible in 1800. 

Whenever it is whis- 

pered there are 

people who cry, ‘ Ex- 

aggeration —- nothing 

else ! Such things 

are impossible under 

our government to- 

day!’ That doctrine 

is so convenient, so 

comfortable !” 

“Shura !” broke in 
Lisa again. ‘ Wher- 
ever you there 
are always disputes. 

You are insupport- 
able !”’ 

“It takes two to 
dispute. Iam simply 
talking to Alice Lie- 
vovna and you inter- 
rupt every other 
minute to hurl anathe- 
mas at me |” 

“What do you 
students riot for?” 
demanded Lisa, fairly 
started. “I don’t 
know, and I know you 
don’t know your- 
selves |” 

“Oh, don’t 
Unhappily the causes are only too mani- 
fest to us. But it’s no good talking to 
you about such matters. You wouldn’t 
understand.” 

“You are very rude, Shura! Fancy 
telling me to my face that I am stupid.” 

‘T didn’t say so.” 

“ But you thought so.” 

“ My thoughts are my own. Even the 
Government can’t interfere with them, 
thank God !” said Shura, laughing and 
flinging back his mane. 


are 


we ? 


THE PLOUGH 
Lisa flared 

Shura ! 

possible ! 


up. “You are dreadful, 
So irreligious and—and im- 
And when you were in the 


first class of the gymnasium you were 


He began to sing it softly. 


such a nice boy! So pretty in your 
uniform, with your curls ; and so bright 
and clever!” 

“You think so,” protested Shura, 
pausing in his restless walk to lean 
against a tree, “ because my mind then 
was about as developed as yours is now. 
I have progressed a little since I was ten 
years old |” 

“Oh!” shrieked Lisa. 

“What is it? A nasty mosquito?” 
asked Vsevolod Antonovich. nearing the 
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group with a comrade on either hand, 
one, a tall, very stout Moldavian, Peter 
Pavilovich by name, which is, being 
interpreted, Peter son of Paul. He was 
only twenty-four, but his cushioney 
frame was so unwieldy as to give the 
idea that he was getting on in years. 
His face, with its beautifully regular 
features and dark, ox-like eyes, would 
have been handsome if only capable of 
a spark of expression. His surname 
was Zoté, and his family, like that of the 
Yordokeskas, was of the old Moldavian 
nobility. He was perfectly content with 
his unwieldy self and had quite an 
English contempt for all languages save 
his own, speaking even Russian in- 
correctly. How he had managed to 
scramble through the eight classes of the 
gymnasium was a wonder and a mystery. 
He had been two years at the University 
of Odessa, had failed to pass the ex- 
amination of the Second Course, and had 
at last decided to desert his Alma Mater 
for a cavalry regiment. 

“A mosquito?” echoed Lisa. “Worse! 
Shura is bullying me because I told him 
that I know you students don’t know why 
you riot.” 

“T’m sure I don’t,” said Peter son of 
Paul, sitting down on the bench and 
shaking it to its foundations. “I never 
did know. I kept out of all the rows 
and came home when the riots began. 
Liberty? But I always did pretty much 
as I liked. Freedom of the Press? I 
never wanted to read forbidden books. 
Why? Reading’s a bore. A broader, 
more progressive education? Lord— 
the present is broad enough for me! 
I’m going to throw it all up and go 
into the army. What did you riot for, 
Vseva?”’ 

“1?” said the musical student, a tall, 
fair-haired, fair-bearded fellow, a true 
type of the Great Russian. “I never 
rioted either. I’ve other things to think 
of. A whole troop of brothers and 
sisters to be educated and started in life, 
and the mother as delicate as possible. 
I must get my degree as soon as I can 
and set to doctoring. Come to me when 
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I begin practice, Petia, and I’ll try to 
reduce your weight.” 

“] don’t find myself too heavy, thanks,” 
protested the son of Paul. 

“You see, Shura,” cried Lisa, exult- 
ingly, “ here are two against you. Now 
what can you say in defence of revolt ?”’ 

“ Violent revolt is worse than useless. 
All violence is tyranny,” said a clear 
voice from the silvered mass of vines, 
and a young man emerged from a side- 
path with Soynid Sergayieva and the 
rest of the guests following in pairs. 
“The only hope of real progress,” he 
went on, “lies in education. Let us 
begin with the peasant and the work- 
man. Raising them we raise Russia.” 

“That’s Tolstoy, isn’t it?” asked 
Shura, 

The young man raised his large, 
luminous eyes—the eyes of a dreamer 
who tries to express his dreams in action 
and finds conflict. 

“Tolstoy ?”” exclaimed Soynia, before 
he could speak. “ Oh, no—Alexander 
Ivanovich! Tolstoy doesn’t want us to 
raise the peasant, but to descend to his 
level. To follow the plough and gather 
in the harvest is the highest end of man, 
according to him.” 

“He pines for a universal Arcadia!” 
suggested Vsevolod Antonovich, assum- 
ing an expression of pastoral simplicity. 

There was a general laugh. “ Tolstoy 
Arcadian?” cried Shura. “Oh no! 
His ideas are too severe for that.” 

“He would banish the shepherdesses 
or make the shepherds choose them as 
partners of their life-work by lot,” 
suggested one of the group. 

“ All very well, his ideas on that 
subject, for a man of eighty,” said Peter 
son of Paul. 

“ There is no one to side with Shura,” 
exclaimed Lisa, returning to the point. 
But three of the new arrivals ranged 
themselves by his side. 

“T am sorry for you,” protested the 
girl, “ But you'll change. What will 
you all be in ten years’ time? You, 
Shura, will be the most commonplace 
bourgeois alive. All wild young men 








finish so if they’re not sent to Siberia. I 
believe if your father, as governor, did 
not have a certain amount of influence 
you'd be there now. Three times in 
prison! But you'll finish by settling 
down.” 

“Never! Voloda, if I die to my 
better self, shoot me!” He turned to 
his friend Vladimir as he spoke and 
tossed back his hair. His attitude and 
words had a touch of the dramatic, but 
he was absolutely 
sincere. Lisa’s pin- 
pricks had roused 
him at last. She 
laughed. 

“Qh, you say so 
now, at three-and- 
twenty. At three- 
and-thirty you'll talk 
of the follies of your 
youth ! 
youth passes. in 
plotting as an Eng- 
lishman’s in sport, 
a German’s in music 
and beer, and a 
Frenchman’s in de- 
bauchery. Follies!” 

She had read the 
phrase somewhere, 
and thought it 
sounded well, and 
had no idea that the 
last clause came 
strangely from the 
lips of seventeen. 

“ Follies!” echoed 
Shura, walking up 
and down with his 
leonine young head 
flung back, his 
deep-set eyes flash- 
ing wide beneath 
the thick, uplifted 
lashes, “ Folly! May 
I live in or die for 
such folly! What 


A Russian’s 


is my life—what the lives of all of us 
here, or of thousands more—if the sacri- 
fice of them can help on the hour of 
dawn ? 


” 
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“Oh, that’s rather too strong, thou 
knowest !”” muttered Peter son of Paul. 
Shura did not heed him. 

“Qh, I love life! It is splendid! I 
would like to live a hundred years! But 
I would fling it away—so ”—he shot his 
hand into the air with a superb gesture 
—‘“if I could by so doing advance the 
hour of our liberty! It will come—not 
in our time, perhaps. But our sons will 
reap the benefit of our struggles—our 





He shot his hand into the air with a superd gesture, 


losses, our very failures—of the lives 
that have been and will be sacrificed. 
The sacrifice has not always ended in 
death, but a long endurance more diffi- 
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cult by far. What is a cord drawn round 
the throat—a bullet in the head—the 
rising of the waters around one—to long, 
wearying years of imprisonment, of 
seemingly fruitless exile among criminals ? 
Who would not rather rush to death, 
feeling till the last second the leap of 
generous blood, than find it after many 
years in a damp fortress cell ?” 

He shuddered. Was it the fore- 
shadowing of his own fate—the worst 
for his restless spirit of flame ? Then he 
shook his mane and smiled. “I am 
talking nonsense. _Lisok, it is your fault. 
But I am silly myself to let your chatter 
rouse me.” 

“Silly yourself! Do you dare——’ 

“ Lisa,” interrupted Soynia, “ Peace ! 
Come to tea, good people. Dmitri 
Dmitrievich, you have not spoken a word 
during all this discussion, and you are a 
student.” 

“T was,” he corrected. 
not spoken. 


’ 


“No, I have 
I acted—once.” 

His voice was constrained, and as he 
came forward into the moonlight Alice 


was struck with the change in his 
face. 

On the way to the house Lisa, walking 
with Shura, continued her lecture in a 
high, clear voice. 

“You are worse every time I see you, 


Shura! You are without God, without 
religion ” (evidently for her the two were 
very distinct and apart), “ without con- 
science! So impious! Do take care 
and not step on my dress, please, it is of 
such light material. I am afraid to think 
of what will become of you; you'll 
certainly kill some one and be sent to 
Siberia.” 

“Qh thou of little logic! How can 
I end in Siberia if you have already 
decreed that I shall turn into the dullest 
of citizens? However, if you prefer 
Siberia, ’ll do my best. As exile there 
is going to be done away with, I must 
make haste and assassinate some one. 
Whom shall it be? The Minister of 
Public Instruction? He is detestable 
enough.” 


Oh “words spoken in jest!” In a 
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few short months that man was shot by 
one of Alexander’s comrades. 

“ And you are so mocking and so soul- 
less. Shura! my dress! How clumsy 
you are!” (As her flounces lay two. 
inches on the ground all round, it was 
difficult to avoid touching them occasion- 
ally). “Iam sure that soon I shall be 
obliged to give up your acquaintance” 
(she said “you” now), “ you are utterly 
without principle! Utterly! I can’t 
give you my hand without a shudder ! 
And to think that we played together ! 
You respect nothing. My dress, Shura!” 

“Not even your flounces and fur- 
belows!” said Shura mournfully, con- 
victed of sin. 

They had reached the terrace steps. 
Lisa’s voice had been pathetically serious, 
in the sorrow-without-anger note of one 
who refuseth to sit in the seat of the 
scornful. Now she repeated with in- 
dignant emphasis, “Utterly without 
principle! I cannot take your hand 
again! But all the same thou art a nice 
boy, Shura !” 

A burst of laughter came from those 
near enough to hear. Her last phrase— 
so untranslatably expressive—coming as 
it did after her seriously formulated 
accusations, was __ irresistibly 
Alexander laughed too. 
angry with Lisok ? 

... They walked through the soft, 
silvered dust of the road together, Alice 
and Dmitri. He silent, tortured with 
passion and revolt ; she, revelling in that 
seemingly causeless gaiety which is the 
gift of some natures eternally young. 
Her small, sancelled feet danced through 
the dust, disdaining the step of ordinary 
hours, and she sang softly to herself, 
setting words she had read in an English 
magazine to an air of Little Russia. 


comic. 
Who could be 


“Come, while the blackbirds call from the 
hollow, 
Come, while the world is aflush with May ! 
Love beckons kindly, ah, let us follow ! 
Time cannot grudge us one perfect day. 
Soon will the leaves, like our youth, be dying, 
Soon will our life, like the leaves, fall sere, 
Leaves and lives to the dead are flying, 
Let us have joy of our youth, then, dear !” 
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“Good-night !” cried Loynia Serga- 
yieva, in English, from the gate. “ Come 
next week, both of you. Good-night!” 

The group of young people echoed 
her words, shouting after the retreating 
figures, ‘“ Good-night ! ” 

Alice, turning, waved a kiss, and 
changed her song to one more appro- 
priate. 
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They walked through the soft 


“ Good-night, good-night, belovéd ! 
I come to watch o’er thee. 
To be near thee, to be near thee 
Alone is peace for me ! 
Thine eyes are stars of morning, 
Thy lips are crimson flowers P 
“Dmitri Dmitrievich,” she broke off, 
“why are you so grumpy ?” 
“Grumpy ?” echoed Dmitri. “1 don’t 
know that word. What does it mean?” 
Alice tried to assume an expression of 
gloom, then shot a mirthful glance from 
her great gray eyes and laughed. 
“Grumpy? I can’t give you an object- 
lesson on the word to-night. It is an 
expressively mocking term for what is in 
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Russian ‘mrachnie, in French ‘téné- 
breux. Don’t be grumpy, Dmitri 
Dmitrievich. I am not in the mood for 
walking with a Childe Harold.” 

“Shall we really walk? There is not 
a droschkie in sight. Let us walk. It is 
not so-far across the fields, you know, 
but it is the second time to-day, and you 
have played tennis. Will you be tired ?” 


y) 


stlvered dust of the road together. 


“Tired? To-night ! 
than a moonbeam. I do not feel my 
limbs. I seem to be floating. I think 
nothing could be easier than to reach 


No more tired 


. that cloud passing across the moon. 


Shall we try ?” 

He smiled, gained by her mood. 
vain,” he said. 

“Why do you speak English so 
Russianly? Your accent is perfect, but 
your way of expressing yourself rouses 
the teaching instinct, and I want to 
correct you. But after all you are not so 
bad as Vera Goraieva ; she is deliciously 
funny sometimes. It is not surprising. 
Her first English teacher was a Greek 


“Tn 
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who professed proficiency in all the 
languages of Europe. If only you were 
English enough to see the joke I would 
recite you the two poems she wrote in 
Vera’s album—translations from the 
Italian of Mathilde Serao the novelist, I 
believe.” 

“Try and awake in me an English 
sense of the comic,” pleaded Dmitri, in- 
different as to whether he could see the 
joke or not, so long as her clear, gay 
voice soothed his trou“'-* mood. She 
obeyed. 


“When the moon is lighting, 
And the sun is shining, 
Wrapt in a picture kind 
What calls it to my mind ? 


“The smile of drimer” (“I suppose she 
meant ‘dreamer ’”) “inloved, 
And blesk of eyes involved ! 
By the glowse of the one 
Is sun and moon in a tone. 


“ But they no more are 
When he is absent far ! 
Lingering like in a trance 
Without his presence !” 


“Tsn’t it delicious ? 
Carrol !” 

“T don’t know who is Lewis Carrol. 
But it is very funny, especially from an 
astronomical point of view. And the 
other ?” 

“T have forgotten it. I only remem- 
ber that a lady confesses her love for 
some one, and talks about her blood 
‘briering and extinging,’ whatever that 
may mean. Vera thinks it is a pro- 
foundly poetical expression in the 
decadent style. Perhaps it is decadent 
Anglo-Greek.” 

“ Are the Goraieffs nice to you?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“We fulfil our mutual obligations. I 
give lessons for three hours every day. 
Afterwards I go my way and my pupil 
goes hers. They are very polite always. 
But they are not what you call ‘sym- 
pathetic’ for me.” 

“I know General Goraieff slightly. 
He is not a bad fellow but, like many 
of our officers, dreadfully narrow and 


It beats Lewis 
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ignorant of most things outside military 
affairs. I never met his wife to speak 
to.” 

“T hardly ever speak to her either,” 
laughed Alice. “She is nearly always 
asleep. In her intervals of wakefulness 
she pays visits, take drives, plays cards, 
and drinks tea. Vera is like her.” 

Perhaps the mention of her employers 
had recalled her to a more prosaic 
mood. She walked on silently. 

The stilled waves of passion surged 
anew over Dmitri. He was caught in 
the grip of a tormenting desire. He 
felt that he must, at all costs, hold her 
in his arms, crush against his heart the 
little, pale, proud face, cover with 
passionate kisses the small golden head, 
the “crimson flowers” of her lips, and 
the white lids that drooped heavily 
weighted with the curling lashes—over 
her changeful eyes—‘“devenia ochi—ochi 
tak moré!” Wild words rose to his 


lips ; he looked at the bright pallor of 
her face and forced them back; but a 
murmur had escaped him, and she said, 
raising her clear eyes to his troubled 


face—“ What did you say?” 

His glance had fallen to her sandalled 
feet, otherwise the flame of his regard, 
no longer smouldering, would have 
burnt through the veil of glad uncon- 
sciousness shrouded in which lay, yet 
undreaming, the woman’s heart, ripe 
for all the subtle poetry of passion. 

“Are those sandals the nearest ap- 
proach to tennis shoes you could find 
here?” he asked, seizing upon the first 
subject which presented itself to him. 
“T bought a real English pair 
Odessa.” 

“They do quite well ; they are so soft 
and without heels.” 

Dmitri did not even know what she 
said, and Alice, reconquered by the 
beauty of the night, began to sing 
again. 

They left the road and took their way 
through his fields. The maize rustled 
as they passed, single file, along the 
narrow path, upwards towards a tiny 
stream spanned by a felled tree-trunk 


in 
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by way of a bridge. Reaching it, Dmitri 
sprang across at a bound, and turning, 
held out both his hands to Alice. She 


advanced without his help, and stood 
swaying over the stream, holding to the 
meadow-sweet which drooped forward 
from the banks. 

“You will fall,’ he exclaimed, and 
bending forward with one foot upon 
the crazy little bridge he caught her 
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round the waist, swung her lightly 
across and set her down upon the path. 
She did not even feel that she ought to 
be angry, but walked on dancingly as 
before, a little in front of him, between 
the heavy-laden vines. 

“ How the crickets chirp!” she said, 
pausing and holding up her hand. 
“Listen! The sound seems to swing 
through the air.” 


(70 be continued.) 





From a Photy 
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From a Painting by an Unknown Master. 








By JOHN ASHTON 
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HERE is no river in England of its 

size and length which has such 
associations as the Fleet ; and, as to its 
antiquity, its name is Saxon, as Bosworth 
points out in his Dictionary. ‘“ FLEor. 
A place where vessels float, a bay, gulf, an 
arm of the sea, the mouth of a river, a river ; 
hence the names of places, as Northfleet, 
Southfleet, Kent ; and, in London, Fleet 
ditch.” It was stigmatised asa “ ditch” 
because it was used as such, and, finally, 
became a common sewer ; but it sprang 
froma little rill near the Hampstead end 
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of Millfield Lane, and ran into the first 
of a chain of ponds (now in Lord Mans- 
held’s grounds at Ken Wood) which are 
known as the “ Highgate Ponds.” From 
the lowest of these ponds it crossed the 
Highgate road not far from its junction 
with the Kentish Town road; and as 
“Ken ditch ” it probably gave its name 
to the suburb. It followed the course of 
this road on the north side till it reached 
Hawley Street, where it was joined by a 
sister brook whose source was in the 
“Vale of Health” pond at Hampstead, 
and its memory is still perpetuated in 
the “Fleet Road.” Those who only 
know this neighbourhood as it at present 
exists, a mass of bricks and mortar, will 
see by the accompanying illustration how 
pastoral it was in 1825. 

From its junction, the little river ran 
across what are now the Kentish and 


VIEW OF THE VALLEY OF THE FLEET AND HIGHGATE CHURCH, FROM FORTESS 
TERRACE, KENTISH TOWN, SEPT. 28, 1825. 


(Water colour by A. Crosby ) 
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Camden Town Roads, and between Great 
College and King Streets, whence it 
followed the course of the present road 
to King’s Cross, passing by old St. 
Pancras Church until it came to King’s 
Cross, or, as earlier named, Battle 
Bridge, the traditional scene of a battle 
between the Britons and the Romans ; it 
then flowed to the east of Gray’s Inn 
Road, and was met at Mount Pleasant 
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HOLBORN BRIDGE. 


by the little stream which fed Lamb’s 
Conduit, which took its rise about where 
the Foundling Hospital now stands: 
thence it reached what is now Farringdon 
Road, and continued a straight course 
until it fell into the Thames at Black- 
friars Bridge. 

It was partially navigable for some 
distance, as an anchor was found in its 
bed at Kentish Town; but that must 

have been in very 
early times, for 
Stowe says: “ This 
brooke hath been 
divers times since 
cleansed, namely, 
and last of all to any 
effect, in the yeare 
1502 the whole 
course of Fleete 
dike, then was 
scowred (I say) 
down tothe Thames, 
so that boats with 
fish and fewel were 
rowed to Fleete 
bridge, and to Old 
burne bridge, as 
they of olde time 
had been _ accus- 
tomed.” That there 
was a good shipping 
trade here at the 
end of theeighteenth 
century is shown by 
a painting (in the 
Guildhall Art Gal- 
lery) by Sam. Scot 
(1770 2). 

This little river 
had another and a 
very pretty name, 
“The river of 
Wells,” from the 
numerous small 
tributaries that 
helped to swell its 
stream, and from the 
wells, medicinal, or 
otherwise, which 
bordered its course. 
First of all, there 
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was Pancras Well, whose waters cured 
every disease ; then St. Chad’s Well, the 
site of which is now occupied by the 
Metropolitan Railway at King’s Cross ; 
close by, though not helping to swell the 
river, were White Conduit and Sadler’s 
Wells, both said to have medicinal 
properties, or what were then called 
“Spaws,” and both places of public 
entertainment ; indeed, the latter boasted 
a theatre, which for some time was the 
home of Shakesperian drama. 

Following the Fleet and before reach- 
ing Bagnigge Wells, was Black Mary’s 
Well or Hole, but this totally disappeared 
about the commencement of last century. 
Bagnigge Wells was a famous Spa, and 
tradition says that Nell Gwyn lived at 
Bagnigge House. The gardens were 
very pretty, and many are the pic- 
tures of Macaronis and their ladies who 
visited the place about the end of the 
18th century. It came to grief and dis- 
appeared in 1844. There was a spring 
which gave name to Cold Bath fields, 
which was first utilised in the reign of 
William III. ; a cold bath there cost 2s. 
and 2s. 6d.; and Steele wrote of its 
virtues in 1715. The London Spa, in 
Clerkenwell, which gave its name to Spa 
Fields, seems to have been a disreputable 
place of resort, and was closed as a place 
of amusement in 1776, when its Pantheon 
was turned into a chapel, which was 
subsequently purchased by Lady Hunt- 
ingdon, and became the well known Spa- 
fields Chapel. Not far off was Hockly in 
the Hole, the scene of prize fights, bull- 
baiting, and blackguardism of every de- 
scription. In Farringdon: Road —very 
little way north of the Sessions House— 
was Clerkenwell, where the Guild of 
Parish Clerks used to act Miracle plays. 
The last tributary of the Fleet was 
Turnmill Brook, a name now surviving 
in Turnmill Street. 

There was a bridge over the Fleet at 
the bottom of Holborn Hill, from early 
times—but after the Great Fire of 1666 
the river was widened and canalised 
thus far, and, soon after, a new bridge 
# red brick was built by Sir C. Wren, 

No. 231. December, 1902. 
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having an arch of about twenty feet 
span. 

This canal was expensive to keep up, 
and was nearly worthless ; so, in 1733, 
an Act of Parliament was obtained to 
cover it in between Holborn and Fleet 
bridges, and to convert the ground thus 
reclaimed to the use of the City. This is 
now Farringdon Street, and the space 
was opened as a market on September 
30, 1737, which was pulled down in 1829, 

Close by here, now destroyed by the 
Holborn Viaduct and other improve- 
ments, was Field Lane, the home of Fagin 
—who was a real character —whom 
Kenny Meadows drew in Bell’s Life in 
London, and in the same newspaper Leech 
gave us “Field Lane Negotiations,” a 
picture which tells its own story. 

Getting very near its end, the Fleet 
passed Ludgate, with its debtors’ prison, 
having in its way, in days long since, 
passed at the bottom of the gardens 
belonging to the palace of the “ King 
Maker,” in Warwick Lane, and in later 
times the College of Physicians, Newgate, 
and the Old Bailey, until it came to the 
Monastery of the Dominicans, or Black- 

U 
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friars, on its eastern, and the royal palace 
of Bridewell on its western, bank, after- 
wards falling from its high estate to be 
a prison of the commonest : and, close 
to it, and ending the course of the Fleet, 
was the sanctuary of Whitefriars, or 
Alsatia, the resort of the worst rogues in 
London. 
The 
eastern 


the 
between 


stood on 
river, 


FLEET PRISON 
bank of the 
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FIELD LANE NEGOTIATIONS ; OR, A SPECIMEN OF “ FINE DRAWING.” 


Ludgate Hill and Fleet Lane, on the 
spot on which the Congregational 
Memorial Hall and Library and other 
buildings now stand, in Farringdon 
Street. As a prison it was of great 
antiquity, very probably dating back to 
William the Conqueror, for we find that, 
in 1197, “ Nathaniel de Leveland and his 
son Robert were fined in sixty Marks to 
have the custody of the King’s Houses 
at Westminster and the Prison at Fleet- 
Bridge, which had been their inheritance 
ever since the conquest of England ; and 
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that they may not be hindered therein 
by the countertine of Osbert De Long- 
champ.” Leveland’s wife succeeded 
him as custodian, and she was the first 
female Warden, although there were 
others; as in 1677 a case is cited in 
which “a woman guardian of the Fleet 
marries her prisoner in execution ; he is 
immediately out of execution ; for the 
husband cannot be prisoner to his wife, 
it being repugnant 
that she, as jaylor, 
should have the 
custody of him, and 
he, as husband, the 
custody of her.” 
At first it would 
seem that the war- 
denship of the Fleet 
was hereditary, but 
soon such offices 
were sold, and the 
price paid recouped 
by squeezing the 
prisoners; for, as 
early as 1400, a peti- 
tion was presented 
to Parliament asking 
that the fees might 
be settled, and as 
many noblemen and 
gentlemen were 
committed to this 
prison, the emolu- 
ments must have 
been great. Space 
will not allow of 
any enumeration of 
well-born prisoners, 
but the character of the occupants of the 
Fleet may be imagined when Shakspere 
(2nd part “ King Henry IV.” last scene) 
makes the Lord Chief Justice say, ‘ Go, 
carry Sir John Falstaffe to the Fleet ; 
Take all his company along with him.” 
The Wardens seem to have been a 
law unto themselves, and, in 1520-1, 
one of them, Alexander Harris, had 
nineteen counts brought against him, 
of which four were for murder, felony, 
robbery, and excessive rates for chambers, 
and there are several other instances 





THE FLEET RIVER 
of malpractices by Wardens, but it. was 
not until 1729 that Parliament took 
cognizance of such offences, and ordered 
a Committee of Inquiry. The then 
Warden was one Huggins, who had 
bought the post from Lord Clarendon 
for £5,000, for his own and his son’s 
lives. His deputy was one Thomas 
Bambridge, ‘A Newgale Solicitor, and a 
person of abandon'd credit,” and he after- 
wards bought the Wardenship from 
Huggins; and the cruelties practised 
under his régime were so terrible that 
Huggins, Bambridge, and their satellites 
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“Welcome, welcome, Brother Debtor 
To this poor, but merry place 
Where no Bayliff, Dun, or Setter 
Dare to shew their frightful face. 
But, kind Sir, as you're a stranger, 

Down your Garnish you must pay 
Or your Coat will be in Danger— 
You must either strip, or pay.” 


In the other the Chamberlain introduces 
a new-comer to the cook; the gaoler 
and tapster seem already to have made 
his acquaintance. 

When Howard visited this prison in 
1776 he did not find much fault with it, 
but he mentioned the amusements of the 


THE COMMON SIDE OF THE FLEET PRISON. 


were committed to Newgate. 
was acquitted, and so was Bambridge, 
who, however, some twenty years after- 
wards, committed suicide by cutting his 


Huggins 


throat. Hogarth has immortalised his 
examination before the Committee of 
the House, and the production of 
both prisoners and instruments of 
torture. 

There are two pictures of the social 
economy of the Fleet in the middle of 
the e'-".ceenth century, both illustrating 
the introduction of new prisoners—one 
is “The Common Side of the Fleet 
Prison,” underneath which is a song, 


“The Debtors’ welcome to their 
Brother” :— 


inmates. “I mentioned the _billiard- 
table. They also play in the yard at 
skittles, missisipi, fives, tennis, &c. . . . 
On Monday night there is a Wine Club ; 
on Thursday night a Beer Club; each 
lasting usually till one or two in the 
morning.” But, should any one care to 
know of the convivialities of the Fleet 
Prison let him read Egan’s Life in 
London. Robert Cruikshank, himself 
an inmate, painted a water-colour sketch 
in June, 1835, which shows that the 
prisoners were by no means downcast, 
and that their amusements were both 
noisy and merry. 

But the end of the Fleet Prison was 
coming. By an Act (1-2 Vic. c. I10) 
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arrest on mesne process in civil actions 
was abolished, so that no prisoners could 
be committed to Fleet from the Courts 
of Chancery, Exchequer, or Common 
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INTRODUCTION OF A NEW PRISONER. 


Pleas, and the debtors and bankrupts 
were removed in 1842 to the Queen’s 
Bench Prison. The Fleet Prison was 
doomed, and the sale of its building 
materials commenced on April 5, 1845, 
but the site was not finally cleared until 
1846. And so it passed away. 

A notice of the Fleet would be in- 
complete without mention being made 
of the Fleet Marriages. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the 
marriage law was very lax, and it was 
not until 1689 that a law was passed 
making it compulsory that every parson 
should keep a register of his marriages ; 
and in 1696 it was made penal for clergy- 
men to marry a couple without the 
publication of banns, or by licence. 
This was avoided by many, who pleaded 
that Crown livings, or places belonging 
to the Crown, were “ peculiars,” or out 
of the Bishop’s authority. To any, who 
could pay for it there was a privilege of 
living within a circumscribed area, called 
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the “ Rules of the Fleet,” and hither 
congregated many broken and dissolute 
clergymen, who would marry couples for 
whatever fee they could get. Pennant, 
writing at the end 
of the eighteenth 
century, says, “In 
walking along the 
street, in my youth, 
on the side next 
the prison, I have 
often been tempted 
by the question, Sir, 
will you be pleased 
to walk in and be 
married? Alongthis 
most lawless space 
was hung up the 
frequent sign of a 
male and female 
hand conjoined with 
Marriages performed 
within written be- 
neath. A dirtyfellow 
invited you in. The 
parson was seen 
walking before his 
‘shop; a squalid, 
profligate figure, clad in a_ tattered 
plaid night gown, with a fiery face, and 
ready to couple you for a dram of gin, 
or a roll of tobacco.” The accompany- 
ing illustration vividly illustrates not only 
a Fleet wedding, but the Market as it 
existed in 1747. 

The names of the Fleet parsons have 
been handed down to us, and one of the 
first is John Gaynam, who married from 
about 1709 to 1740; he rejoiced in the 
soubriquet of the “ Bishop of Hell.” We 
also have some of their pocketbooks 
and registers, in one of which, that of 
Walter Wyatt, we find that his fees in 
October, 1788, amounted to £57 12s. gd. 
A few excerpts from some of the registers 
must close this notice. “ January 5, 1742. 
On Tuesday last, two Persons, one of 
Skinner Street, and the other of Webb’s 
Square, Spittle Fields, exchang’d Wives, 
to whom they had been married upwards 
of twelve Years ; and the same: Day, to 
the Content of all Parties, the Marriages 
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were consummated at the Fleet. Each 
Husband gave his Wife away to the 
other, and, in the Evening, had an 
Entertainment together.” “The Woman 
ran across Ludgate Hill in her shift.” 
“Had a noise for foure hours about the 
Money.” “N.B. Stole a Silver Spoon.” 
“Stole my Cloathes Brush.” “N.B. 
Married at a _ Barber’s Shop, next 
Wilsons, viz., one Kerrils for half a 
Guinea, after which it was extorted out 
of my pocket, and for fear of my life 
delivered.” “They behaved very vilely, 
and attempted to run away with Mrs. 
Crooks’s Gold Ring.” 

Sometimes they married people of a 
higher class. “March y* 4th, 1740, 
William and Sarah he dress’d 


in a gold waistcoat, like an Officer, she 
a Beautiful young Lady with 


2 fine 
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Temple & Charlotte Gaillardy of St. 
Mildred, Poultry, at Mr. Boyce’s, King’s 
Head. N.B. One gentleman came first 
in a merry manner to make a bargain 
w" the Minister for the marriage, and 
immediately came the parties themselves, 
disguising their dress by contrivances, 
particularly buttning up coat, because the 
rich wastecoat should not bé seen, &c.”’ 

The Church of England Marriage 
Service was generally used, but, in one 
instance, as shown by a pocketbook, it 
was somewhat modified, as when the 
ring is given, the Trinity is not mentioned, 
but the words are altered to “from this 
time forth for ever more. Amen ;” and, 
when the couple promise to hold 
together “according to God’s holy 
ordinance,” it was rendered, “ according 
to law.” 
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diamond Rings, and a Black high Crown 
Hat, and very well dressed.” ‘“ Nov. y* 
24, 1733, att y° Baptized hed Tavern to 
go to Mr. Gibbs for to marry him in y* 
country—Wife worth £18,000.” “Sept. 
5, 1744, Andrew Mills, Gent. of the 


These marriages received their death- 
blow in 1753, when the Lord Chancellor 
brought forward and passed “An Act for 
the better preventing of clandestine 
marriages,” which settled the Marriage 
Law as it is at present. 
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fem ee 
| 
| 
LL By ARTHUR ECKERSLEY 





. was a kind thought of my old 
| friend, Wilfrid Bramley, to invite 
a lonely man like myself to spend 
Christmas with him at Ranadale Abbey, 
where he and his wife had collected a 
merry party. I arrived at the close 
of a winter afternoon, and the great 
hall when I entered it was lit only by 
the dull glow of the fire, round which 
most of the guests had gathered in the 
pleasant interval between tea- and 
dressing-time. 

This was the manner of my meeting 
with Edith Percival, and as for an hour 
we sat talking, almost hidden from each 
other by the shadows, the magic of her 
charm had already, I think, begun to 
influence me. 

Then the lamps were brought, and, 
curious to see the face of my companion, 
I turned towards her with, as I remem- 
ber, some trifling jest about a fresh 
introduction ; but even as I noticed the 
wonderful beauty that has become so 
familiar to me, I saw it suddenly change 
with an expression which I could not 
understand. She tried to smile in answer 
to my words, but her lips were white 
and trembling, and in her eyes was 
something that looked like fear. 

As we rose to separate she drew 
herself away from me with almost a 
shudder, and at dinner a message was 
sent down that Miss Percival found 
herself too tired to appear again that 
evening. 

I was somewhat disappointed at this 
for, as I say, the girl’s beauty and 
manner had impressed me strangely, 
but as yet I did not connect her illness 
with myself—how, indeed, should I? 
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Next morning when she joined the 
party at breakfast I noticed that she was 
still very pale. 

She passed round the table receiving 
from every one congratulations on her 
recovery and returning a few pleasant 
words to each ; lastly with, I thought, an 
obvious effort she turned towards the 
place where I stood, but she did not lift 
her eyes to mine, and the hand, which 
she held out to me, was as cold as 
marble. Anything more different from 
the pleasant companionship of the pre- 
vious evening, it would be impossible to 
imagine. I was startled at the change 
in the girl, and could scarcely return her 
greeting ; next moment she had passed 
on and taken a seat at the table, at some 
distance from mine. 

But it is unnecessary for me to detail 
the evidence which I received during the 
next few days that Miss Percival’s 
feeling towards me had been violently 
affected by something unknown. 

This change, of course, distressed me 
not a little. Try as I would, I could not 
imagine what had caused it. Indeed, so 
much was I disturbed and perplexed 
that I at last determined to ask her for 
an explanation. 

I found her in the library seated in a 
low chair near the fire. She had evi- 
dently been reading, but the book had 
fallen from her lap, and her eyes were 
gazing into the red glow, with a look of 
sadness which was distressing to see. 

I opened the matter at once. 

“Miss Percival,” I said, “ will you be 
offended if I ask you a somewhat 
unconventional question ?” 

She started at the sound of my voice 
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and looked up. I guessed from her 
manner that she knew what I was about 
to say, and had expected it ; nevertheless 
she tried hard to seem unconcerned. 

“That depends upon what the question 
is,” she said. 

“Tt is this,’ I answered. “I have 
noticed that | have been so unfortunate 
as to displease you in some way; so 
much, indeed, that my presence here is 
obviously a source of 


pain to you. 


Please do not say it is not so,” I urged, 
watchful of her expression, “ because I 
want you to be quite honest with me. If 
it is anything that I have done, I can 
perhaps undo it, or, if that is not possible, 
I may at least relieve you of the burden 
of my presence.” 


“It is not you who must apologise, 
but I,” she said. “You have asked me 
to be quite honest with you, and I will 
try to be so, though the confession which 
it obliges me to 
make is both pain- 
ful and humiliat- 
ing.” 


I was about 
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to speak, but she checked me with a 
motion of her hand, and continued— 

“It is humiliating, because to many 
people, to you perhaps, my reasons must 
appear foolish and morbid. Painful, 
because to me they are very serious, 
much more so than I can tell you. Mr. 
Hastings, do you believe in the reality of 
dreams—in dreams, I mean, as visions 
sent by a supernatural power to warn 
us ?” 

“No; I do 


not think so,” I said. 


“*The face of the vision was your face.” 
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“Dreams are, to me, merely the reflec- 
tion of waking influences; I do not 
believe that they have any special 
meaning.” 

She looked at me sadly for a moment. 

“T am sorry for that,” she said. 

“Why ?” I asked. 

‘Because it makes it rather hopeless 
for you to understand what I shall have 
to tell you. Ever since I was quite a 
little child, dreams have been a great 
reality to me ; you can think, then, how 
greatly I have been moved by a terrible 
vision which has haunted me since I 
came to this house.” 

She paused. 

“What was the vision ?” I asked. 

“It is horrible to me even to think of 
it, but I will tell you. It was a vision of 
a man clad in the black robe of some 
holy order. For three nights in suc- 
cession I was tortured by it. Each 
night there appeared to come over me a 
strange and awful Influence, compelling 
me to rise and come down into the 
great hall of this house. I used to 


descend the stairs trembling with the 


fear of what I knew was going to 
happen. Then, in my fancy, I went to 
the hall door, unbolted it, and threw it 
open. On the last stroke of twelve a 
figure, its face hidden beneath a monkish 
cowl, advanced from the avenue and 
entered the house. I knew that it was 
come to kill me, and I used to fall on 
my knees before it imploring for mercy. 
But there was no mercy. It seized my 
arm, and dragged me towards it. Then 
the cowl fell backwards so that I saw its 
pale, stern face, and this was to me the 
most appalling terror of all. It drew a 
dagger from its girdle, and—I awoke, 
trembling and cold. This horror pos- 
sessed me, as I say, for three nights in 
succession. Then, on the fourth evening 
you arrived ——”’ 

“Yes?” I said. 

“ And,” she answered, in a voice so 
low that it was almost a whisper, “ the 
face of the vision was your face.” 

I was by nature a man of strong 
nerves, and one who scorned all super- 


stition, but I confess to feeling a sensa- 
tion of horror at her words, spoken, as 
they were, with such earnestness and 
conviction. The next moment, however, 
I had mastered the weakness and was 
ashamed of it. 

“And is that all?” Iasked. “J have 
done nothing else to displease you ?” 

She looked at me in some surprise. 

“You have done nothing to displease 
me,” she answered ; “ but I have perhaps 
avoided you lest I should be led to 
disgrace myself as I did at our first 
meeting.” 

“Then,” I cried, “that is all settled, 
and we can be friends as before. Now 
let us think of something more cheerful. 
Will you come and help them to prepare 
for Christmas Eve ? ” 

I went upstairs an hour afterwards, 
with a distinct feeling of relief. Now 
that I had come to an understanding 
with Miss Percival, it seemed impossible 
that the position should not improve. 
Doubtless the poor girl was nervous and 
overwrought, and I pleased myself with 
the idea that I had helped her. Musing 
thus, of a sudden something caused me 
to glance over my shoulder, and I was 
for a moment horribly startled. At my 
elbow I saw what looked like a reflection 
of my own face ! 

I have said that my nerves were 
naturally strong, but for the second time 
that day I was startled out of my self- 
possession, and stood for a moment 
hardly daring to look round again. 
When I did so, the optical illusion, 
or whatever it was, had disappeared. 
Still, it was a nasty sensation, and 
coming just after the girl’s story it made 
an impression on me which it needed all 
my strength of will to efface. I said 
nothing, however, to any one of my 
strange fancy, fearing lest it might come 
to the ears of Miss Percival, and bring 
about a renewal of the nervousness from 
which she was evidently escaping. 

Indeed it did one good to watch the 
change which the next few days wrought 
in the girl. She regained all her former 
cheeriness; while, for my own part, 
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never till then had I known how much 
pleasure life held—that time was perhaps 
the happiest of my whole existence. 


At last came Christmas Eve—only 


“Take me away from here: 


yesterday ! and it seems as though I 
had lived years since the morning when 


we rose to find the 
sprinkling the lawns. 

That was a busy day at Ranadale. 
First came the decoration of the house, 
for which the men of the party were 
requisitioned to hold ladders and hand 
up the long trails of green and scarlet 
holly. Then there was the mistletoe to 
be found and hung, and finally the 
Christmas Eve dance, in which ll, 
servants and friends alike, were to join. 

This was Wilfrid’s idea of keeping 
the season in a good old-fashioned way, 
and for once the weather seemed de- 
termined to assist in carrying out the 
idea. All day long the snow fell in 
steady, persistent masses from a lowering 
sky, and when at length we assembled in 
the servants’ hall, where the dance was 


first snow-flakes 
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to be, the window curtains shut out a 
world in which dull white and grey were 
the only colours. 

Inside, however, no scene could have 


there is something dreadful in this place!” 


been prettier or more cheerful. A huge 
fire blazed on the hearth, sending its 
flames roaring half-way up the chimney ; 
the candles round the walls were multi- 
plied in twinkling reflections from the 
polished floor, while holly and greenery 
were displayed in every nook and corner. 

Edith Percival excused herself from 
more than the opening dance, and I 
seated myself beside her in a spot from 
which we could observe the whole 
scene. 

So we two sat apart, in a twilight of 
our own, behind a leafy screen of holly, 
where the dancers passed with a flashing 
of bright colours through the green, and 
the music came to us softened by dis- 
tance. It seemed as though the moment 
for which I had been waiting throughout 
the day was to be mine at last. 

“How happy they all seem!” said 
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the girl, turning to me with rather a sad 
smile. 

“Yes,” I said, “ Wilfrid is a good 
host, and knows how to make all his 
guests enjoy themselves.” 

“T think he is the very kindest man 
in all the world,” she said warmly, “no 
one knows how good he and my cousin 
have been to me.” 

“ As for that,’ I said, touched a little 
by her enthusiasm, “if it had not been 
for Wilfrid I should have been spending 
this evening in lonely chambers, or, 
worse still, in the wastes of a deserted 
Club.” 

“Yes,” she said, “ but I do not think 
it can be the same for you as for me. 
You are a man, you can go where you 
will, do what you will, be what you will, 
while I—oh, you have no idea how 
lonely it is at home! Everybody here 
has been so kind, and we have had such 
a happy time together that it is dreadful 
to think of going back to the old life 
again.” 

There was a tremble of tears in her 
voice, and, the wonderful dark eyes 
gleamed with suppressed moisture. At 
the sight a wave of tenderness swept 
over me; I could be silent no longer, but 
would tell her, now, at once, how much 
I loved her. 

Suddenly, even as I opened my lips to 
speak, the distant echo of a voice seemed 
to reach my ear. 

“You have had your warning, take it, 
and be silent !” 

“What was that?” I exclaimed, in 
some alarm. 

“What?” said the girl, looking up. 
“T heard nothing.” 

I looked round. No one had come 
near us; the music sounded, and the 
dancers whirled past just as before. 

“Tt must have been my fancy,” I said. 

Fortunately she had not noticed my 
agitation, and I continued, “ Miss Percival, 
I was going to tell you something, to ask 
you something—may I ask it ?” 

She was silent, looking away from me, 
but the hand which lay in her lap began 
to tremble. 





“T want to ask you if you need go 
back to the old life which is so hateful 
to you, to ask you to start a new life of 
happiness, to ask you to be my wife. 
Edith, my darling, do not turn away from 
me. Give me some answer, some hope.” 

Still silence. I kept my eyes fixed 
on the face which was turned from 
me, and I could see that she was 
labouring to speak. 

“Edith,” I said again, “will you not 
at least give me some sign ?”’ 

Then suddenly, “What can I say?” 
she cried. “I cannot answer you; some- 
thing is preventing me! Take me away 
from here; there is something dreadful 
in this place! Oh, if you love me so 
much, let me go away; I am stifled !” 
She sprang up, pale and trembling; I 
rose too, and faced her. 

“Then you will give me no answer ? 
I said, harping, in my selfish anxiety, on 
my own wishes. 

“ Not now,” she murmured, “not now.” 

“To-morrow ?” I asked eagerly. 

She swayed forward and caught me 
by the arm. “Spare me!” she said 
quickly. “It is true,ido love you. But 
indeed, indeed, I cannot say more now. 
Wait—till to-morrow.” 

And with this I was forced to be 
content. Edith went upstairs at once, 
and not long afterwards I made my own 
escape from the crowd, and got away to 
my room. 

Here I slipped on my thinking gar- 
ment, once the habit of a Spanish monk, 
which I had brought back with me from 
my travels, and which, being warm and 
comfortable, I was accustomed to use as 
a dressing-gown. This done, I lit a pipe 
and began to pace up and down the room, 
thinking over the events of the day. 

I heard the music below me waxing 
and waning, till finally the whole house 
grew still, and I seemed to myself, as I 
walked up and down, to be the only 
waking creature in it. 

At last the tension became unbearable : 
the warm air of the fire-lit room seemed 
to stifle me, and opening one of the long 
windows, I drew my cowl over my head, 
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and stepped out on to the balcony. The 
snow was still falling thinly, while over 
all the park, and away to where the old 
square tower of the Parish Church was 
dimly visible, there stretched a white 
shroud which obscured all the familiar 


The cowl upon its head fell back and I saw its face. 


landmarks and made the country seem 
like the ghost of a dead world. 

As I stepped through the window the 
chimes of the distant tower sounded the 
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quarter before twelve, the sound coming 
clearly over the still night. I stood for 
some moments enjoying the peaceful- 
ness of the scene, with the cool air 
blowing on my face, when, all at once, I 
fancied I saw a dark shadow crossing 





/t was My own! 

a snow-covered opening in the park. 
I watched it eagerly, and thought I 
discerned the figure of a man, though I 
could not be sure in the dim light. 
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Whatever it was, the shadow pursued 
its way slowly and with a settled pur- 
pose, in and out among the boles of the 
great trees, as though weaving an in- 
visible chain about the house. There 
was no sound of footsteps, or crunching 
snow, and suddenly, while crossing an 
open glade it seemed to vanish. I had 
been watching it so closely that its dis- 
appearance caused me a shock of some- 
thing like fear. There seemed to be 
some evil influence hovering about the 
place ; else why was I always seeing 
these dreadful, unaccountable things ? 

I was back in my room again, when I 
heard a slight noise, as of some one 
moving in the house. It came again, 
and a light footstep, which I instantly 
recognised, sounded outside. Then, of 
a sudden, as the steps passed my door, 
I heard another sound, which sent the 
blood to my heart. It was a cry of 
terror in Edith’s voice. In an instant I 
was on the alert. I was unarmed, but, 
glancing round, my eyes fell on a trophy 
of daggers upon the wall, and I wrenched 
one of them from its place, and thrust it 
into my girdle for use if I should need a 
weapon. 

This took hardly a second, and then I 
had reached the door, opened it, and 
darted into the corridor. It was empty. 
At the further end, where it crossed the 
hall, the flicker of a candle moving upon 
the wall directed my footsteps. I ran 
swiftly towards the light, and turning the 
corner came out on to the gallery. 

This is what I saw. 

The light came from a candle which 
had been placed upon the floor. At the 
head of the stairs stood Edith, dressed 
just as I had left her, even to the jewels 
which still gleamed at her throat and 
wrists. She was looking down into the 
shadowy hall, but at the sound of the 
cry which I involuntarily uttered, she 
turned and saw me. 

“My God !” she exclaimed, “it is the 
Monk! the Black Monk !” 

When she spoke, I started forward, 
and in a moment was beside her, striving 
to take her hands and soothe her, while 


she, wild-eyed, and quivering with terror, 
struggled desperately to keep me off. 

“ Edith, Edith !” I exclaimed, “ what 
are you doing here? What does this 
mean? Do you not know me? 
Edith——” 

I stopped, for at that moment, by a 
supreme effort, she had broken away 
from me, and now stood listening, with 
one hand upraised. 

Then the silence was broken. Sud- 
denly, on the great door there came 
three loud knocks. They ceased, and 
for a moment there was absolute still- 
ness. Then the sound was repeated, 
more loudly, and at the second summons 
Edith passed quickly down the stairs 
and into the hall. 

Silently, and as though accustomed to 
the task, she went to the door, shot back 
the heavy bolts, and threw it open. 
Something was moving under the trees. 
It came nearer, advancing towards the 
house, and I saw the figure of a monk, 
clad in a long, dark robe. It came 
nearer still, up the steps towards the 
door, and I saw that even to the smallest 
detail the dress was my own dress ! 

It came on, through the door, till it 
was below me in the hall. Then for 
the first time it seemed to notice the 
girl, and, extending a thin hand, it 
grasped her wrist. Powerless to move, 
I saw her fall upon her knees as though 
imploring mercy, though she made no 
sound. But the figure was merciless ; 
silently it drew her forward, and then 
the cowl upon its head fell back, and I 
saw its face. It was my own ! 

Then I saw the other hand go towards 
its girdle, and grope for something there, 
and at the sight the spell which held 
me seemed to be broken. For I knew 
that the dagger which it sought was in 
my own hands. With a cry of triumph 
I rushed towards it. We closed with 
one another, two dark-robed figures, the 
man fighting the reflection of himself, 
the living fighting the dead. And from 
that moment all became uncertain to me. 

I felt the shock of our meeting, as, 
with arm upraised to strike, I dashed 
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upon it. I saw the white face, that was 
my face, close to mine, and I heard the 
low laugh of derision with which it 
greeted my attack. 

Then I felt its hand close upon my 
arm with the grip of a vice ; the deadly 
cold of its grasp froze into my flesh, and 
I felt my arm turned aside, powerless 
against a superhuman strength but still, 
blinded and desperate, I struck out 
frantically before me. 

Last of all, I felt the knife sink into 
something soft, and lunged again and 
yet again, till the blade grated against 
bone. Then the grasp upon my arm 
gradually loosened, and with the fiend- 
laughter ringing in my ears, I sank 
down, in‘tv darkness. 


The rest is known, and therefore 
quickly told. When I came to myself, 
it was in the grey light of early morning, 
to find the household crowding round 
me, with white, scared faces, while at 
my feet lay my beautiful darling, slain 
by the knife which I yet grasped in my 
hand. 

She had been murdered, foully mur- 
dered, and by me who loved her more 
than all the world! It was the dream 
come true. The Black Monk was my- 
self, and I had slain her. Why was I 
made to do this thing? Was I an 
instrument of heaven, or the sport of 
fiends? I know not: I only know that 
it was so. A hard fate, surely, to be 
made to sacrifice the only thing I ever 
loved. And if I had taken my warning, 
and been silent—but it is no use thinking 
about that now. Perhaps, after all, we 
were not suited mates ; and yet I loved 
her so! Well, it is done; she is dead, 
and, thank God, I shall soon be dead, 
too, and understand. 


“NOTE BY WILFRID BRAMLEY. 
After waiting for close upon two 
years, I have at last allowed this state- 
ment of my poor friend’s to be published, 
for several reasons—principally because 
of its bearing upon his mental condition 
at the time of the tragedy. 


When the result of the trial was made 
known, some dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed by those whose business (or 
pleasure !) it seems to be to write to the 
Public Press on such occasions, and it 
was openly stated that only the social 
standing of the accused saved him from 
the fate which a poor man, under 
similar circumstances, would have had 
to suffer. 

If such an opinion still exists, 1 con- 
sider that the general tone of the fore- 
going narrative, coupled with the extra- 
ordinary delusions which it contains, 
amply suffices to disprove it. It is 
evident that the insanity which deve- 
loped shortly before George Hastings 
died, must, at the time of his visit to us, 
have already affected his mental balance 
toa considerable extent. Of explanation, 
however, I have little to offer, for what 
really took place on that terrible Christ- 
mas Eve will never be known, though 
it is obvious that had what he describes 
actually occurred, some one of my house- 
hold must have been aroused by it, 
whereas it was not until the following 
morning that we became aware of any- 
thing unusual having happened. 

The fact that Miss Percival was for 
some time troubled by a dream similar 
to that described here, is one which 
admits of no contradiction. Before his 
arrival, we had been talking much of 
my poor friend to the girl, and had 
perhaps succeeded in conveying to her 
an impression of his appearance which 
she transferred from her waking to her 
sleeping thoughts. The accessories, 
such as the monkish costume, were, of 
course, purely accidental. The ghost 
of a human soul is conceivable, but the 
ghost of a dressing-gown is absurd ! 

For the rest, I have only to add that 
poor Hastings died in confinement, 
some few months after the trial. His 
last days were, I am told, brightened 
by supernatural visits, which, in his 
delirium, he fancied himself to receive 
from the unfortunate girl whom he 
killed. It is altogether a strange and 
unaccountable story. 
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HE places of amusement wherein 

our grandfathers were used to dis- 
port themselves in the early days of 
the century which has just closed, have 
now for the most part disappeared from 
the metropolis they strove so hard to 
enliven. Their sites know them no 
more, their very names are well nigh 
forgotten, and their glory is as com- 
pletely past and dead as is that former 
generation for whose entertainment they 
existed. The links that bind our present 
world of gaiety with that of eighty-five 
years ago are very few and slender— 
indeed, for all practical purposes they 
may be reckoned as two only, Drury 
Lane Theatre, which, as fourth of its 
illustrious line, was re-erected in the year 
1812, and that equally famous building 
whose quaint fagade forms such a well- 
known feature of the southern side of 
Piccadilly—the Egyptian Hall. 

The number and the variety of the 
associations bound up in this building 
which, for nearly a century, has catered 
for the amusement, and not a little for 
the instruction, of the people, almost 
transcend those of the great theatre 
itself, inasmuch as they are more diverse. 
The study of its ancient hand bills—a 
complete and most valuable collection 
of which is in the possession of the 
present lessee—affords an accurate and 
comprehensive history of one side of the 
life and thought of London not to be 
found elsewhere, besides showing us 
how far we are removed, in the matter 
of our entertainments at least, from the 
days of even our fathers and grand- 
fathers. 





It is sufficient proof of how our 
2y8 


ancestors, having so little to amuse 
them, were the more readily amused, 
that the Egyptian Hall was first built 
for a Natural History Museum. The 
reason for its Egyptian character is not 
very clear. As every one who has 
the slightest acquaintance with things 
Egyptian now knows, the architecture 
is faulty in many all-essential particulars, 
but at the time of its erection it was 
considered very wonderful indeed, and 
the details were supposed to be derived 
from Denon’s work on the Egyptian 
Monuments, and especially from the 
great temple at Denderah. The two 
colossal figures over the entrance, pur- 
porting to represent Isis and Osiris (why 
is not very clear) especially excited the 
admiration of the guide books of those 
days as “ greatly adding to the interest 
excited by a work unique in its character 
and elegant in its execution,” while the 
superior cornice was “on a scale of 
grandeur commensurate with the rest 
of the building.” Truly the words sound 
quaintly to us now, for ideas on art and 
architecture have changed even more 
than has Piccadilly itself since the 
Egyptian Hall was referred to as the 
most noteworthy object in the street. 
The Hall was erected in 1812, as said, 
from the designs of a Mr. P. F. Robinson 
for W. Bullock, Esq., of Liverpool, who 
there established the “ London Museum 
of Natural History,” which for several 
years bore his name and was counted as 
the wonder of his day. Bullock was 
evidently a man of much enterprise, 
something considerably beyond the mere 
showman, and ahead of his generation 
in originality and resource. As to his 








collection, allowing full discount for 
professional exaggeration and advertising 
purposes, it must have been not a little 
remarkable for those times. The ad- 
vertisement in “ Bell’s Weekly Messen- 


ger” for February, 1814, reads as 
follows :— 
“The London Museum of Natural 


History at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
has been considerably enlarged by the 
addition of many rare and valuable 
specimens, and now contains upwards 
of twenty thousand quadrupeds, birds, 
reptiles, fishes, insects, shells and fossils, 
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collected from every part of the known 


world, at an expense of £25,000, 
preserved and arranged in the most 
beautiful, scientific and _ instructive 


manner, forming by far the grandest 
display of animated nature in Europe. 
Admittance every day from ten till dusk 
at one shilling each. Descriptive Cata- 
logue, 2s. 6d.” 

In the year 1816 the Museum was 
enriched by an exhibit which, if 
scarcely to be classed in Natural 


History, yet added enormously to its 
interest and the number of its visitors. 
This was none other than the military 
carriage 
captured 


of the Emperor Napoleon, 
at Waterloo, and in after 
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years exhibited at Madame Tussaud’s. 
The appearance of this historic coach 


in London soon after the battle 
naturally attracted great attention, and 
though Bullock had only obtained 
possession of it at a high figure, yet it 
turned out to be the most lucrative 
bargain on which he ever embarked. 
The carriage was fitted up with a num- 
ber of the Emperor’s personal belong- 
ings, and Bullock obtained also (or said 
he did) the actual horses which drew it, 
and the actual coachman who drove it 
on the ever-memorable day of its 


so 


IN 1812. 


capture. Cruikshank has put on record 
in an amusing caricature the scene in 
the London Museum in the early days 
of the show. When the Natural History 
collection came to the hammer in 1819 
the coach sold for £168; while other 
Napoleon relics fetched proportionate 
prices—a shirt going for £25; an old 
pair of slippers £1, and a small piece of 
sponge, once used by the great man at 
his toilet, 17s. 6d. 

After the disposal of the collection a 
diverse number of things were exhibited 
from time to time at the Egyptian Hall 
—French paintings, models of Egyptian 
temples, mummies, and the Egyptian 
tomb discovered by the explorer 
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Belzone, now in 
But none of 
entertainments 


the British Museum. 
these somewhat severe 
seemed to draw very 
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unhappily addicted to over-indulgence 
in brandy, yet those under his care 
were models of the strictest propriety, 
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successfully until in 1822 Bullock opened 
his doors with a Lapland Exhibition, 
including a herd of live reindeer and a 
real Lapp family, father, mother and 
child, all in the flesh and in their 
native costume. Being the first Lapps 
ever brought to England, these northern 
folks naturally came in for a great share 
of notice, and whether the scene in the 
Egyptian Hall ever at all resembled the 
highly coloured representation of it 
which figured on the show bills it must 
at least have been an animated one. 
Bullock wrote an elaborate and highly 
interesting account of his prolégés, in 
which he expressed his hope of intro- 
ducing the breeding of reindeer in this 
country, even in the vicinity of London ; 
and carefully assured his patrons that, 
although the Lapps as a nation were 


had a deposit in the Savings 
and always went to church on Sundays. 
A short while after this the ubiquitous 


Bank, 


Mr. Bullock turned 
Mexico. It is said that he became 
interested in a silver mine there, to 
the detriment of his fortune; but be 
that as it may, his showman’s interest 
was still strong within him, and in 
1824-5 we find him at the Egyptian 
Hall with an Exhibition of ancient and 
modern Mexico. It must be conceded 
to Mr. Bullock’s renown that he did 
his best to elevate and instruct his 
audiences, and probably the information 
(and there was plenty of it) compiled 
in his catalogues and hand-books com- 
prised the sum total of the general 
knowledge concerning the far-off 
countries they referred to. With the 


his attention to 
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Mexican Exhibition (a particularly dry 
and improving one it would seem) 
terminated Bullock’s connection with 
the Hall he had founded. He retired 
to South America, and though in 
later years he again re-appeared in 
London it was as a private individual 
only. 

For the next few years the exhibits 
at the Egyptian Hall were many, varied, 
and unimportant. There was the Im- 
perial state carriage of the Emperor 
of Burmah, “studded with twenty 
thousand precious stones ;” performing 
snakes, the skeleton of poor Chunee, 
the big elephant slaughtered so bar- 
barously (when maddened with tooth- 
ache) at Exeter Change, and “The 
Musical Infant Sisters,” aged four and 
seven, who performed “to admiration” 
on the harp and pianoforte, though 
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sonian ring, worthy of Mr. Vincent 
Crummles, about a sentence in the 
newspaper advertisement of these 
prodigies, which relates that—“ Music 
with them is their chief, their only 
amusement and delight; their souls 
would seem to possess a preternatural 
capacity for grasping all the powers of 
harmony, and their fingers, from their 
earliest infancy, have evinced an_ in- 
stinctive musical agitation, the painful 
sensation of which was relieved only by 
their being permitted to play ona keyed 
instrument ”—poor little mites ! 

But the year 1829 marks an epoch in 
the Egyptian Hall and the history of 
London entertainments generally, for 
that season there appeared in England 
for the first time the famous and original 
Siamese ‘twins—Chang and Eng—then 
youths of eighteen, but recently brought 


NAPOLEON’S CARRIAGE AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, 1816. 


From a drawing by Cruikshank. 


“their previous musical instruction had from their native country. Since their 
only extended over a period of four day there have arisen from time to time 
months.” There is a distinctly Dicken- many other examples and varieties of 
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the same freak. The Egyptian Hall 
itself has exhibited at least two other 
pairs of similar twins, and they are now 
fairly plentiful among the Dime 
Museums of America. But Chang and 
Eng were the first in their particular 
line of business, their name has become 
proverbial, and the interest they excited 
was unbounded. Their chief accom- 
plishments when on show appear to have 
been chess and battledore and shuttle- 
cock. In later life they both married 
and had children. Their last visit to 
England was in 1862, when, as prema- 
turely old and decrepid men _ they 
once more appeared on the boards of 
the Egyptian Hall, only a short while 
before their death, in which, as in life, 
they were not divided. 

And so the years went by, and, asa 
study of their handbills makes amply 
evident, the entertainments and ex- 


hibitions at the Hall changed with the’ 


times and became less and less educa- 
tional and severe in their character, and 
more and more in conformity with the 
general spirit of—shall we say frivolity 
—which has culminated in the present 
generation. Gone indeed are the days 
when the exhibition of an Orrery would 
have afforded a_ suitable Christmas 
treat to the children home for the 
holidays. Wide is the gulf between 
Bullock’s collection of stuffed animals 
and the show at Earl’s Court. Never- 
theless the educational entertainment 
died hard. An exciting collection of 
fossils entitled ‘“Koch’s Antediluvian 
Museum,” presumably drew its share of 
spectators. In the contemplation of the 
“ Missourium Theristocaulodon,” “ now 
standing erect in all its grandeur,” the 
beholder was “lost in wonder and 
astonishment,” at least so the proprietor 
said. A long name went a long way 
then as now. Witness the “ Eccal- 
cobion,” “ whereby life in countless 
thousands is produced by machinery,” 
but which was really nothing more or 
less than an egg-incubator on a rather 
large scale. In the year 1832 the great 
attraction seems to have been “ The 


Royal Clarence Vase,” a large example 
of Birmingham art in the form of a 
great cup of cut glass, made in separate 
pieces, weighing eight tons, and capable 
“of containing 5,400 bottles of wine.” 
Nevertheless, mingled with this strong 
meat may we note an ever-increasing 
proportion of lighter fare, such as 
“Young Master M’Kean the Double- 
sighted Phenomenon ” or clairvoyante ; 
Michel Boai, who performed tunes upon 
his chin; the Prague Minstrels, Indian 
Dancers, a Welsh Dwarf, monkeys, 
several more or less unpleasant human 
freaks and monstrosities, and a masque- 
rade “to commemorate the majority of 
the Princess Victoria.” In 1839 there 
was given a mechanical representation 
of the storm in which Grace Darling 
performed her immortal act of heroism, 
also an American ox weighing 4,000 lbs. 
In:1842 we find “an electro-magnetic ” 
show under the patronage of the Scotch 
Society of Arts, wherein the largest 
electro-magnet ever made, weighing 
800 lbs., was exhibited, and models of 
locomotive engines and machines worked 
by electricity. It is interesting, too, to 
read at the same date of “The Flying 
Railway,” the same exactly as the Centri- 
fugal Railway, at present attracting so 
much attention in America and else- 
where ; and more especially of “ The 
Patent Signal Telegraph or Writing 
Machine,” by which apparatus a letter 
may be written in London and copied 
in Liverpool and all intermediate places 
at the same instant of time, thus render- 
ing time and distance no longer obstacles 
to communication. Here, for once, too 
much was not claimed on the handbills. 
During this while, at the picture 
Gallery of the Hall, were being exhi- 
bited the historical pictures of Sir 
George Hayter, and also the famous 
series “ Pictures of Xenophon,”’ by that 
most ill-fated painter Benjamin Robert 
Haydon. The Egyptian Hall, in fact, 
played a part, as it were, in the tragedy 
which terminated a brilliant but most un- 
happy life. Largely by his own fault Hay- 
don had contrived to raise many enemies, 
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(\) THE LAPLANDER EXHIBITION, 1822. (2) BULLOCK’S NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 1812-1815. 
(3) THE BOSJESMANS, 1847. (4) THE LAPLANDERS, 1822. 
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and though his enormous and really 
wonderful pictures occasionally realised 
large sums, still, as time went on, they 
attracted less and less attention, and the 
painter, friendless and hopeless, found 
himself sinking lower and lower into 
destitution. 

The year 1844 was a year of Dwarfs. 
The great little Tom Thumb had come 
over for the first time from America, 
and at the same time some equally 





THE ROYAL CLARENCE VASE, 1832. 


diminutive Germans were exhibiting at 
the Egyptian Hall. Vast crowds were 
tlocking to see these miniature people, 
and their fortunate showmen were reap- 
ing profits at the rate of £100 a day. 
But in the adjoining room Haydon’s 
masterpieces hung unnoticed and for- 
gotten. The bitter irony of it all was 
too much for the overwrought brain, and 
Haydon himself put an end to a life 
he found unendurable. 

Visitors to the Museum of the United 
Service Institute at Whitehall are familiar 
with Siborne’s huge and really extra- 
ordinary model of the field of Waterloo, 
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with 190,000 tiny figures engaged in 
that tremendous fray. This monument 
of patience and ingenuity was twice on 
show at the Egyptian Hall, in 1838 
and again in 1846. Next, “Catlin’s 
Gallery of Ojibbeway Indians,” followed 
by a family of “ Bosjesmans,” or Bush 
people, delighted large audiences. 
Among minor shows of the same 
period figure a “ Polar Dog,” taken off 
an iceberg, with hide composed of 
“white silk, soft wool, stout 
felting, and horny stripes” ; 
a “Machine for composing 
Hexameter Latin Verses ”’(!) ; 
a “Talking Machine,” a 
“Mysterious Lady,” another 
giant ox, and “General 
Washington,” “the largest 
Horse in the World, standing 
twenty hands and weighing 
2,500 lbs.” These gigantic 
beasts, be it said, have left 
their mark to this day in the 
Egyptian Hall, in the shape 
of massive brick pillars built 
up in the basement to sup- 
port their enormous weight. 

Carter, the Lion King, was 
the owner of “General 
Washington,” and it was he, 
by the way, who exposed a 
clever imposture which went 
by the name of “‘ Whatis it?” 
exhibited at the Egyptian 
Hall for a period in 1846. 
The creature in question was 
supposed to be a live specimen of the 
Missing Link, half man, half monkey, 
horribly deformed, covered with hair,and 
of terrible ferocity. All London flocked 
to see the terrible being which, in its 
cage, tore and devoured raw meat and 
living rabbits, yelled and shook the bars 
in paroxysms of savage wrath ; and all 
went well (from the showman’s point of 
view) till one day Carter (who had a 
private account of his own to settle) 
announced his intention of entering the 
cage and taming the fearsome and utterly 
untamable monster. In vain the keeper 
and the bystanders tried to dissuade 
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him from so foolhardy an act; in vain successful possession of those historic 
“What is it?” rampaged about its boards, drawing large and delighted 


den and yelled till the house rang. 
Carter, with his own hands, drew back 
the bars of the cage, and amid intense 
excitement entered with a heavy whip in 
his hand. To the astonishment of the 
onlookers the Missing Link made no 
sort of an attack upon the intruder, but 
slunk to the corner of its cage, Carter 
smiled and approached, while the crowd 
held their breath, believing that the 
creature would yet spring upon and 
destroy him. In- 
stead of this, how- 
ever, the Lion King 
seized it, all unresist- 
ing, by the hand, 
dragged it into the 
centre of the cage, 
and there, while the 
crowd wildly cheered 
and the showmaa 
beat a hasty retreat, 
tore the shaggy skin 
off its back and dis- 
closed Harvey Leech, 
a well-known char- 
acter of his day, a 


man of the build 
and deformity of 
Scott’s ‘Black 


Dwarf,” who, in the 
make up of an 
enormous fly, had 
lately been performing prodigies of 
strength at the Adelphi Theatre, and 
was now turning his talents to a new 
use. Needless to say, “ What is it?” 
retired from public exhibition. 

For the next few years the Egyptian 
Hall was given over to dioramas ; Ban- 
vard’s moving painting of the Missis- 
sippi being followed by others of 
California and the Holy Land. Then 
in the year 1852 came Albert Smith. 
Just as to our present generation the 
words Egyptian Hall are synonymous 
with Maskelyne and Cooke, so in that of 
our fathers they spelt Albert Smith. 
For eight years, until his lamented 
death, did this famous raconteur hold 





audiences year in and year out, to listen 
to his tale of the Ascent of Mont Blanc, 
and his eastern travels. His clever and 
amusing lectures were delivered twice a 
day with a fluency almost startling in its 
rapidity ; they were illustrated by 
dioramic views, shown upon a stage 
most artfully and tastefully decorated, 
with a fountain and pool of water in the 
foreground, and the charm of manner, 
the interest of subject, and unique and 





ALBERT SMITH AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, 1852-1860. 


comfortable appointments rendered the 
entertainment both vastly popular and 
memorable. 

After Smith’s death the Hall again 
became the temporary abode of fleeting 
exhibitions and entertainments, which 
lasted for a few weeks or months only, 
and then gave place to something fresh. 
Howard Paul and his wife held it for a 
short spell, then Robin the French 
wizard; Miss Fanny Kemble gave 
readings from Shakespeare, and Mr. 
Kennedy Scotch songs. In 1864 the 
ever popular Tom Thumb came back 
again, small as ever, and the same year 
saw the arrival of Annie Swan the 
This “ magni- 


Nova-Scotia Giantess. 
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ficent female” stood eight feet high in 
her stockings, and inasmuch as a real live 
giantess is even more of a rarity than a 
giant, attracted a great deal of attention, 
which culminated on her marriage at 
St. Martin’s Church with Captain Bates, 
the eight-feet representative of Kentucky, 


ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 


then also “on show” in England. At 
this auspicious ceremony were (or should 
we say “was ?”) present Christine and 
Millie, the Two-headed Nightingale, a 
female variety of the Siamese Twins, 
and also an Egyptian Hall attraction. 
The Siamese brothers themselves were 
at the Hall on their last appearance in 
England at about the same period, while 


in the midst of these other human 
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attractions appeared Chang, the giant 
Celestial, perhaps the most famous of 
them all. 

A faint foretaste of the later glories that 
were to come was given to the public in 
1865 by a Colonel Stodare, whose speak- 
ing head, “ The Sphinx,” was a nine days’ 


ALBERT SMITH. 


wonder. An entertainment of another 
class was Mr. Arthur Sketchley’s “ Mrs. 
Brown at Home and Abroad.” Some of 
the dialogues of this respected lady have 
become almost historic, and are to be 
found in the répertoire of most comic 
reciters to the present day. In 1867 
Artemus Ward engaged the Hall for the 
delivery of his lecture “On the Mor- 


mons.” The genial humorist took care 
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(I AND 2) THE SIAMESE TWINS, 1869 AND. 1829. (3) THE HORSE, “GENERAL WASHINGTON,” 1845. 
(4) GENERAL TOM THUMB, 1845. (5) CHANG, THE CHINESE GIANT, 1865. 
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to have even the minutest details of his 
performance in harmony with the spirit 
of his discourse. His very programmes 
gravely stated that “ Mr. Artemus Ward 
will call on the citizens of London at their 
residences and explain any jokes in his 
narrative which they may not under- 
stand”; and conveyed the intelligence 
that “ During the Vacation the Hall has 
been carefully 
swept out, anda 
new Door Knob 
has been added 
to the Door.” 

Then came 
Maccabe the 
ventriloquist, 
Rubini the con- 
jurer, who daily 
and nightly 
went through 
the ghastly per- 
formance of 
beheading a 
lady under 


necessarily and 
horribly 


real- 
istic circum- 
stances; Flem- 
ing Norton’s 
“Musical and 
Mimetic Enter- 
tainment,” the 
“Tycoon troupe 
of Japanese 
Jugglers,” and 
Woodin’s 
“Carpet Bag” 
sketches. In 
1870 a _pano- 
rama of the Franco-Prussian war natu- 
rally drew good houses, and by a curious 
coincidence of names Bullock’s “ Royal 
Marionettes ” were the next attraction. 
The illustrious Professor Pepper pro- 
duced his Ghost and other scientific 
wonders at the Hall in 1872, and after 
him the Fakir of Ooloo, Hermann, and 
Dr. Lynn, well-known conjurers of their 
day, strove to introduce Egyptian Magic 
into the London temple of Isis and Osiris. 
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But a greater than they was about to 
arise. During these latter years a youth 
in Cheltenham had been spending his 
leisure hours, purely for his own amuse- 
ment, in the invention and perfecting of 
small mechanical tricks and devices, 
which he occasionally displayed for the 
entertainment of his relations and 
friends. In the year 1865 there ap- 
peared in his 
town those two 
arch humbugs, 
but intensely 
clever men, the 
Davenport 
Brothers, with 
their mysterious 
and presumably 
spiritualistic 
performance, 
which was caus- 
ing such an 
intense sensa- 
tion through- 
out Americaand 
England. It 
was after one 
of their seances 
with their 
famous cabinet 
that John Nevil 
Maskelyne (for 
such was the 
youth’s name) 
stood upon the 
platform and 
boldly pledged 
himself, to the 
thunderstruck 
audience, to 
reproduce in a short while the trick, 
whose secret he had discovered. And 
he was as good as his word. With 
the assistance of his life-long friend, 
Mr. Cooke, the selfsame performance 
was presently produced, and from 
that day forward until the present 
moment, Mr. Maskelyne, the lessee of 
the Egyptian Hall, has ranked as facile 
princeps among the magicians of all 
time. 











MABEL AND THE WHIKKIES 


By F. J. WAUGH 





N the story-book which Mabel was 
| reading lived the Whikkies. 

She had been turning over the leaves 
of the book for some time, and was won- 
dering whether she was too sleepy to 
keep on looking at the pictures, and was 
just yawning a little by way of finding 
out how she really felt, when suddenly, 
without the slightest warning, out 
popped all the Whikkies, who stood in 
a row all across the page of the book 
and stared at her in such a comical way 
that she was forced to put away all 
thought of taking a nap. 

Mabel had been reading, but now the 
Whikkies began to walk about among 
the print in such a confusing way that 
she was obliged to stop. Besides this, 
they all began to chatter at once, each 
in a different language, which she 
could not understand. 

Mabel sat there awhile sucking her 
thumb and trying to think what she 
ought to do. When she had all of her 
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the book, and out stepped the Lord 
Mayor of all the Whikkies himself. 

When the Lord Mayor saw Mabel 
he straightened himself up stiffly and 
seemed to sniff at her with disdain. 
Then he spoke. 

“The small child with the thumb in 
her mouth ought to have better manners 
than to be wishing me and my people 
all back in the book, as I know she is 
now doing.” 

He spoke only one language, and as 
Mabel understood it promptly 
replied. 

“Why, you impudent little fellow, 
I have a notion to box your ears for 
you. I’m not wishing you back in the 
book at all!” 

“Do it then! Do it then ! 
my ears large on purpose,” 
Lord Mayor. “See! here is my left 
ear. Box that, will you?” he went on, 
while the left ear, which had grown 
very big, flapped up sharply into 


she 


I’ll make 
cried the 





Out topped all the Whikkies. 


thumb in her mouth and was on the 
point of opening a conversation with 
the Whikkies in her own language, 
there was a rustling among the pages of 


Mabel’s face, slapping her soundly upon 
the cheek and leaving there a red spot. 
But Mabel was too quick for the Lord 
Mayor when he tried it again, for 
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‘© The small child with the thumb in her mouth 
ought to have better manners.” 


catching him tightly by both of his ears 
she hustled him off of the table and on 
to the floor in a trice, where he stood 
for a moment looking very much sur- 
prised, while all the Whikkies jumped 
about and laughed in so many different 
languages that if Mabel had not held up 
her finger and said “Hush!” there 
would be no telling what next would 
have happened. 

But Mabel’s attention was now 
directed to the Lord Mayor, who was 
swelling to a size which equalled the 
size of her old pet, the Box Turtle, who 
was all the while asleep upon her lap, 
and who has not been mentioned before 
because he was not wanted until he was 
awake. 

The Box Turtle stretched his long 
thin neck out a good deal and yawned, 
and when quite awake he looked up at 
Mabel as much as to say, “ Well, my 
dear, what’s the row?” 

And Mabel said, looking down at him, 
“T think I have taught the Lord Mayor 
a lesson in manners, don’t you?” And 
the Turtle said in Turtle, which is a 
language which only little girls like 
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Mabel understand and only Lord 
Mayors likewise understand, “ Per- 
haps you have taught our little friend 
a lesson in manners, but you and I 
ought to be very charitable toward 
one who is surrounded by such great 
temptations to vanity as is our little 
friend, meaning his Lord Mayorship 
you will observe.” 

The Turtle said all this with an air 
of something more to follow, so 
Mabel and the Lord Mayor waited 
to hear what he had to say in con- 
clusion. 

“T have not lived in the woods for 
the last hundred years for nothing,” 
continued the Turtle, ‘nor am I the 
less wise because of my great age. 
And I can safely say that I knew all 
there is worth knowing about the 
Whikkies before you, Mabel, were 
born, and before our smart little 
friend there was in print!” 

Here the Lord Mayor became quite 





‘* Some of my friends and I found an old doll- 
house.” 
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furious and, interrupting the 
Turtle, said savagely, “I’m not 
in print, nor shall I ever be; I 
do not wear prints, I wear proper 
clothing! Do you understand, 
old Stick-in-the-Mud? My cloth- 
ing has always been of a quality 
well suited to my very great 
dignity and my lofty position.” 

“Tut, tut,’ blandly remarked 
the Turtle; “ pray calm yourself, 
sir. I fear if you do not your 
paper clothing will catch fire from 
the heat within you. Now listen 
to reason. 

“My first meeting with the 
Whikkies was before that book 
upon the table was _ printed. 
Some of my friends and I found 
an old doll-house.in the woods 
upon the walls of which there 
were numerous pictures cut out 
of old books, and among them 
was pasted up a picture which 
represented a lot of grinning 
Whikkies. Perhaps they had been 
cut out of an early edition of that 
same book of yours, Mabel.” 

“Oh, how funny!” cried Mabel. 

“ But,” the Turtle went on, “there 
was not even so much as an eyelash of 
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a Lord Mayor in the picture. In fact, I 
do not think he had been invented then.” 

This was evidently more than the 
Lord Mayor of the Whikkies could bear, 
judging by the way he reddened all over 
and puffed himself up. 

“Impudent Turtle!” said the Lord 
Mayor in his grandest and loftiest tone, 
“do you know whose name you are using 
with such disrespect? Do you not know 
that J the Lord Mayor am the only Lord 
Mayor in the world !” 

“Well,” smiled the Turtle, “I know 
this much, that you are the only one of 
the sort in that book, and I don’t believe 
you were much before it was printed.” 

“Ah,” said the Lord Mayor, “ that 
shows how empty is your shell. I am 
too far above you for you ever to even 
so much as to give an opinion upon the 
subject.” 

Here Mabel interrupted him. 

“Whew !” cried Mabel. “I wonder 
if he is going to burst. My dear, do 
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you think he can hold together much 
longer ?”” She addressed this remark to 
the Turtle. 

“Hush, you naughty little girl!” 
cried the Lord Mayor, stamping in 
anger, and then the Turtle proceeded to 
give a lecture upon the vanities of man- 
kind in general and Lord Mayors in 
particular, and wound up with— 

‘No doubt your ancestry could boast 
of paper clothes, that is if you ever had 
any, but as you are made entirely of 
paper it doesn’t matter a bit. 

““See, Mabel,” he continued, “if you 
look at him edgeways you will lose 
sight of your friend the Lord Mayor of 
all the Whikkies. He is certainly thin 
and shallow, which is apt to be the way 
with the boastful ! 

“Pray turn your edge this way, Mr. 
Lord Mayor, and let us see your depth.” 
But the Lord Mayor stood facing Mabel 
and the Turtle and would not turn. 
And he seemed to have sobered down 
wonderfully, for he cleared his throat 
and said, “ You are much too wise for 
me, Mr. Turtle, and I think the small 
person who sucks her thumb had better 


replace me in the book.” 
But Mabel only smiled, and did not 
move. 
“What! you will not do so! 


Well 


then, I will call all the Whikkies about 
your ears !”’ 

And with this threat the Lord Mayor 
stamped upon the floor until he grew 
quite red and heated again, and the 
Whikkies danced up and down more 
than ever, and the Turtle said, “I think, 
Mabel, if I were you I would fan our little 
friend, who is becoming heated again.” 

But when Mabel fanned the Lord 
Mayor, he flew up the chimney and was 
seen no more, while in great haste all 
the Whikkies scrambled back into their 
places in the book. But the place where 
the Lord Mayor had been looked just as if 
he had been cut out of it with the scissors. 

The Turtle remarked, as he closed his 
eyes for another nap, “ You see, Mabel, 
how the vanity of mankind sometimes 
carries them away where they float 
among the clouds far above the reach of 
mere modest Turtles and little girls.” 
And having finished his say, the Turtle 
went to sleep. 

“Now wasn’t that a_ ridiculous 
dream,” said Mabel to herself, as she 
awoke and sat up in her chair, and as 
the Lord Mayor was in his place like all 
the other Whikkies, and the Turtle had 
vanished away completely, there was 
not the slightest doubt but that Mabel 
HAD been dreaming. 
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Christmas Stories. 

The old recipe for Christmas stories 
was to take a country house, sprinkle 
with snow, flavour with hot punch, 
garnish with visitors and stick a ghost 
in it, serving the whole in a state calcu- 
lated to congeal the very blood in the 
consumer’s veins. Nowadays, introduc- 
tion of ice is looked on as old-fashioned, 
and no good cook would send a story 
up cold. Folk are beginning to have 
doubts concerning ghosts ; any sugges- 
tion of wine is calculated to give grievous 
offence to intemperate teetotallers. (I 
had a furious letter the other day from 
a lady in Yorkshire because I had 
allowed a youth in a story to puff at a 
cigarette; she went so far as to say 
that she believed I was nothing more 
nor less than a persistent smoker my- 
self.) The modern Christmas story is 
generally of a dolorous kind about some 
mature fellow dining alone in a London 
club who is called suddenly by a 
child (“ Your face seems strangely 
familiar, little one,” says the mature 
fellow thoughtfully) to her mother’s bed- 
side, and there he recognises Flossie 
Meanwell, for whom he has been search- 
ing this  five-and-forty years; they 
attribute the meeting reverently to 
Providence, whereas it is really the 
author of the story who ought to be 
thanked. “And without, Christmas 
bells rang merrily, bringing a message 
of peace and good-will.” Another way 
is to take much the same story, but 
make the gentleman a highwayman in 
the year 17—. In this case the lady 
has a title, and is rather short-tempered 
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with Mistress Deborah, her waiting- 
maid; but she has been true to him 
ever since he sailed with Sir John Norris 
and a strong squadron for Lisbon. What- 
ever the age and whatever the environ- 
ments there must always be love, for 
that is the one sentiment everybody can 
understand. 


Seamans humour. 

One of the few things men learn 
at the Universities is the happy trick 
of parody. There used to be many 
amateur-writers on The Granta adroit 
in this; Mr. Barry Pain and Mr. R. C. 


Lehmann are of the few who emerged 
from this stage and became professionals, 
giving up the imitative game and scoring 


off their 
whose 


own bat. Mr. Owen Seaman, 
pen has done much for the 
columns of Punch, has issued through 
Messrs. Constable a small volume called 
“ Borrowed Plumes,” in which he plucks 
the feathers from many a haughty bird 
of literature. It is a book which has the 
rare quality of making the reader laugh 
aloud. The parody of John Oliver 
Hobbes, for example, is excellent : 


“T will never believe,” said Poubaba, speaking 
in fluent Dutch, but with a Siberian accent which 
betrayed his Trans-Ural habit of thought—his 
parentage was Levantine, with a Maltese cross 
on the mother’s side, and he himself a reputed 
traveiler in Swedish liqueurs, “1 will never 
believe the Anglo-Teuton theory that the Latin 
races are doomed to perish, remaining extant in 
Alsace and the Channel Islands only.” 


The imitations of Mr. Hall Caine, of 
Mr. Henry Harland, and of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips are all very capital, and Mr. Sea- 
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man manages somehow (I don’t know 
how) to avoid being stodgy in imitating 
the stodgy writers. Sometimes, as in the 
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case of Lord Avebury, the parody is more 
intelligent than the original. 


The Sincerest Form. 

Every writer not labelled ‘Genius’ 
begins by imitating some writer whose 
work he admires, and few find them- 
selves at the very beginning of the search. 
This is one reason for recommending that 
a first novel be written rapidly. A few 
years since an author published his 
first novel, and young as he was he had 
consecrated several years to the task, with 
the result that it showed the influence of 
Thackeray in the early pages and gave a 
suggestion of a different author for every 
chapter ; finishing with a close imitation 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Only his aunts 
bought the book. To avoid disaster of 
this kind one chapter a week should be 
written, and Sunday morning can be 
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The 


utilised in deleting most of it. 
enthusiastic young writer finds little 
difficulty in knowing what to put into 
his first novel, but there comes turmoil 
of the brain in knowing what to leave 
out of it ; trouble is also occasionally to 
be encountered in finding publishers. 
Fortunately of these there are many, and 
the encouragement given by the porter 
to rejected young dramatists at the 
Théatre Francais may be remembered. 
“There remains,” the porter used to say 
kindly, “there remains always God—and 
the Odéon.” 


First Impressions 
of Town. 

The most faded Londoner can always 
find something fresh to look at if he will 
but get on a "bus; it is nevertheless 
interesting to know how London strikes 
an intelligent mind when the intelligent 
mind makes its first visit. Mrs. Creed 
dating from Coolloolloo (which I for 
one can scarcely credit), records in “ An 
Australian Girl in London” her im- 
pressions, and she has done the work 
with such brightness and vivacity that 
every one who reads her book will wish 
that they had met the writer. Mrs. 
Creed, selecting a candid pen, admits 
that the remark made to her at every 
tea, every dinner, every house, every 
moment, “You were so good to us in 
the war!” made her think furiously. 
Yet it was quite a natural comment on 
the part of all of us; one cannot on 
meeting even an Australian girl plunge 
at once into a discussion on _ first 
principles, or offer a stimulating remark 
in regard to the works of Schopenhauer. 
There is in the book an admirable 
description of life in a Bloomsbury 
boarding-house, and the end is calculated 
to stimulate bookings by single young 
women at the Sydney steamship offices. 


A First Novel. 


A heroine from the other side. of the 
world also figures in a volume published 
by Messrs. Hutchinson. I know that 
Mrs. Boyd has written books, for I 
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have read them, and they are books 
that remain in the memory. “ With 
Clipped Wings” appears to be her first 
novel. It is a delightful story of a 
New Zealand girl who comes to London 
and marries, after tribulation and dis- 
aster, the best man. I feared at one 
time that she would return with no 
prospect of a happy marriage (an in- 
tolerable thing), and I could never have 
forgiven Mrs. Boyd if this had hap- 
pened, but young Tresscott arrived 
just in time, and wedding bells, that so 
often signalise the end of romance, are 
suggested on the last page. “ With 
Clipped Wings” is a most entertaining 
novel, well written and with touches of 
humour not always to be found in works 
by lady writers ; I know that it made a 
journey from Euston to Blaenau Festiniog 
seem but a suburban trip to Chalk 
Farm. Thanks to Mrs. Boyd, New 
Zealand is for me no longer a strange 
land; the voyage to the London docks 
I count amongst my holidays, and my 
friendships are increased in number 
and value by introduction to Tommy 
Tresscott, to Tommy’s father, and to 
Lucie herself. The dramatic situation 
of Lucie’s arrival is admirably managed. 


Within Boards 
and on Them. 

The remark often made of a book 
that it ought to be adapted for. stage 
use is generally meant as an amiable 
opinion; it is really exceeded only in 
bitterness by the comment on a stage 
production that it would have made a 
very fine novel. I am afraid the two 
are wide apart. Either you write the 
word to be spoken or the word to be 
read, and the manner, the treatment, 
everything differs. Successful plays have 
now and then been carved out of books, 
but I do not think good plays have 
been made in this manner. The fact 
seems to be that writing for the stage is 
a trick that looks easy and isn’t: only 
the practised pen knows where to 
italicise, where to hint, where to fore- 
warn. New rules come into the game 
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every day, and I am told that you are 
no longer permitted to give your 
heroine a chance of over-hearing (this 
seems hard), no longer can your bad 
man indulge in what always seemed to 
be his one attractive weakness, that 
of thinking aloud (a cruel deprivation). 
Other conventions of. the stage are dis- 
appearing. When two people discuss a 
subject they ho longer cross and recross 
as in the old days, and even actor- 
managers sometimes move from ‘their 
little bit of freehold property at the 
centre of the stage. But the pair of 
young lovers still have a scene to 
themselves in Act Two, and they are 
still interrupted at the very first kiss ; 
their discomfiture never fails to cause 
merriment in the house. Here it may 
be added that if the stage has improved, 
audiences have travelled far in the 
same direction. There was a time when 
the gallery could not witness an em- 
brace on the stage below without 
howling expressions of reproof and 
affecting a considerable shock to their 
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sense of propriety ; audiences at ama- 
teur performances were particularly 
restive. I remember seeing a piece 
once at St. George’s Hall where the 
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gallant young man having said farewell 
to his love, came back and kissed her 
again, went off and returned for one 
more embrace. “I say, old man!” 
remarked a voice from the back of 
the hall, “couldn’t you manage to 
swaller the girl?” 


Authors and Artists. 

An indignant author wrote the other 
day to an artist complaining that the 
artist appeared not to read the stories 
which he undertook to illustrate; the 
artist retorted that he would willingly 
read them only that he had a rooted 
objection to wasting his time. They 
never will agree, these two sets of 
people, so long as they continue to 
disclose contempt for each other’s work. 
If artists would but admit that every 
galley proof sent to them is the produc- 
tion of undeniable genius, and if authors 
would confess that the pictures were 
the outcome of 
high inspira- 
tion, then some- 
thing might be 
done to bring 
them together 
on amicable 
terms; at pre- 
sent writing 
men argue that 
their work does 
not require il- 
lumination, and 
drawing men 
complain of 
short stories 
containing four 
marriages. 
Meanwhile _ it 
may be stated 
that much of 
the trouble 
would. dis- 
appear were 
artists able to 
draw a con- 
vincing silk 
hat. Mr. Ralph 
Cleaver can do 
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it, but too often the brims by other 
artists are enough to turn Lincoln green 
and the shapes are calculated to make 
a Gibus collapse. 


A New Dickens. 


In these Conversations (wherein I have 
monopolised the talk too long ; some one 
else must now be permitted to speak) I 
have referred only to books which I have 
read and liked ; if I have ever encoun- 
tered one that did not call for applause 
I have said nothing. This because of 
an idea that one bookmaker need not 
depreciate other bookmakers when 
there are so many outside the ring 
eager to perform the task. But here 
in Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s “ Paul 
Kelver” is a novel which it will surely 
be difficult for anybody to dispraise. 
Have you ever felt wishful that Dickens 
could return and write just one more 
book ? If so, you will find in “ Paul Kel- 
ver” something 
to satisfy your 
desire. It isa 
long book, but 
I found it all 
too short, and 
I would that 
Mr. Jerome 
had written of 
Paul — Kelver’s 
maturer life 
with the same 
detail that he 
gives tothe boy- 
hood. One has 
no right to 
dictate to pos- 
terity, and I do 
not know what 
Mr. Jerome’s 
pen may write 
in the future, 
but I think pos- 
terity will speak 
of him with 
affection be- 
cause of his 
book “Paul 
Kelver.” 
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